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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    nun's    prophecy. 

*  The  evil  tliat  men  do  lives  after  them/ 

Shakespeaee. 

A  FEW  days  after  Tom  PercivaFs  election, 
Winnie  went  to  pay  some  visits  at  the  alms- 
houses at  Combe.  She  had  provided  herself 
with  some  packets  of  tea,  and  impartially 
paid  each  of  the  eight  old  women  in  the 
almshouses  a  visit.  She  listened  patiently 
to  their  long  accounts  of  their  ailments  past 
and  present,  and  cheered  them  by  her  kind 
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attention.  One  old  woman,  however,  she 
left  to  the  last,  for  Betty  MulHns,  the  old 
dame  in  question,  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  inmate,  and  so,  on  the 
principle  of  doing  the  less  agreeable  part  of 
her  afternoon's  work  first,  Winnie  delayed 
her  visit  to  Betty  till  she  had  seen  the  other 
seven  inhabitants. 

As  she  entered  the  cottage  of  the  old 
woman,  Betty  rose  and  curtseyed  low.  She 
was  a  clean,  brisk  little  body,  with  a  shrivelled 
face,  and  blue  eyes  which  were  w^onderfully 
keen  still.  Her  room  was  beautifully  clean, 
and  the  wooden  chairs  and  little  round  table 
looked  as  if  they  were  constantly  scrubbed. 
The  dress  of  the  old  darne  was  scrupulously 
clean  also,  her  close-fitting  cap  with  its  frilled 
border  was  fastened  under  her  chin  with  a 
black  ribbon,  she  had  a  stuff  gown,  print 
apron,    and    handkerchief  crossed   over   her 
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chest,  and  was  altogether  a  charming  specimen 
of  an  old  almshouse  woman. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Mullins,  and  how  is  jour 
rheumatism  ?'  asked  Lady  Mortimer,  as  she 
sat  down  by  the  fireside. 

'  Well,  my  lady,  it's  rather  better  than  it 
was,  but  it  gets  proper  bad  of  nights.' 

'  And  that's  bad  for  you,  if  it  keeps  you 
from  sleeping.' 

'  Yes,  my  lady,  it  is ;  the  nights  seem  so 
long  like,  when  I  lie  awake,  specially  now  it 
is  so  dark;  I  don't  mind  so  much  in  the 
summer.' 

'Well,  we  are  getting  on  towards  spring- 
time now.' 

'Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  day  to-day,  my 
lady.  And  so  I  hear  Mr.  Percival's  got  his 
election.' 

'Yes,  we  are  all  so  glad;  it  has  been  a 
busy  time  for  him  the  last  three  weeks.' 
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*  Ah,  I  mind  the  last  time  my  lord  was 
elected,  they  set  the  bells  a-ringing,  and 
there  was  a  fine  set-out ;  but  they  tell  me  the 
elections  are  all  altered  now,  and  that  youVe 
only  got  to  put  a  bit  of  paper  or  such  like  in 
a  box.    Is  that  true,  my  lady  V 

*  It  is  something  of  that  sort ;  at  least, 
people  are  not  obliged  to  say  who  they  vote 
for,'  explained  Winnie,  hopeless  of  making 
the  system  of  the  ballot  perfectly  clear  to  old 
Betty. 

*  Well,  they've  got  no  call  to  be  ashamed 
to  say  who  they  vote  for,  as  I  can  see,'  was 
the  old  woman's  comment.  'But  I  was  a- 
going  to  ask  you,  my  lady,  if  you'd  seen  the 
Miss  Eoyles  lately  V 

*Yes,  I  saw  them  the  other  day;  Miss 
Cicely  was  pretty  well,  and  the  others  very 
well' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  you  know^  my  lady. 
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I  lived  housemaid  at  Royle  in  Sir  Hugh's 
father's  time  V 

*  No,  I  did  not  know  it.' 

*  Yes,  I  did.  I  was  there  nine  years,  and 
then  I  married  my  first  husband ;  he  was 
gamekeeper  at  Royle.  That's  a  many  years 
ago  now,  my  lady — nigh  upon  fifty,  I  think.' 

'  It  is  a  long  time  ago  ;  did  you  go  on  living 
at  Royle  after  you  married  ? 

'  Yes,  my  lady,  for  more  than  ten  years  I 
did,  that  is,  in  the  keeper's  cottage ;  and  then 
my  poor  husband  got  shot  by  them  wicked 
poachers,  and  of  course  I  had  to  move  :  but  I 
lived  on  in  the  village  some  time  longer,  till 
I  married  again.  Ah,  he  was  a  good  husband, 
was  my  first.  I  often  wished  I'd  been  content 
with  one  husband ;  not  as  MulHns  was  a  bad 
sort  of  man,  but  he  idled  like.  Now  my  first 
husband  was  a  still,  quiet  man,  always  did 
his   day's  work  reg'lar  like,  and  never  went 
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near  the  public-house.  He's  buried  in  Koyle 
Churchyard,  and  MuUins  is  buried  here  at 
Combe ;  but  I  should  like  to  lie  along  of 
poor  Jem  at  Royle  when  my  time  comes,  I 
should.' 

'  A  good  husband  is  a  great  blessing,*  said 
Winnie,  ratber  amused  at  the  comparison  old 
Betty  drew  between  her  first  and  second 
spouses.  '  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  was  not 
married  .when  you  were  at  Royle  V 

'  Yes,  my  lady,  he  was  married  just  afore 
poor  Jem  died ;  and  before  I  left  the  village 
he  had  got  two  children — poor  Mr.  Alan  who 
was  killed  in  furrin  parts,  and  Miss  Royle 
that  is.  Ah,  Lady  Royle  was  a  kind  lady, 
very  good  to  the  poor.  I  used  to  see  her  for 
many  years  when  I  went  to  see  my  sister — I 
had  a  sister  as  lived  in  Royle — and  she  always 
remembered  me.  I  see  her  the  last  time 
just  afore  poor  Mr.   Alan  died;  she  never 
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lifted  up  her  head  after  the  news  came  about 
him,  poor  thing  !  She  died  of  cold,  they  said, 
caught  when  she  was  weak;  that's  what 
they  doctors  said.  I  don't  hold  with  them — 
I  haven^t  troubled  doctors  much  in  my  days ; 
no,  it  was  a  broken  heart  she  died  of,  poor 
thing!  and  that's  what  none  on  them  can 
cure.' 

'  It  must  have  been  terrible  for  her, 
indeed.' 

'  Ah,  it  was,  my  lady ;  and  yet  it's  better 
she  was  spared  finding  out  Mr.  John's  bad 
ways.  He  was  never  no  good  ;  but,  dear  me, 
there's  always  trouble  at  Royle — and  always 
will  be,'  added  old  Betty,  with  marked 
emphasis. 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not !'  exclaimed  Lady 
Mortimer. 

'Why,  my  lady,  you  know  it  was  fore- 
told.' 
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*  Foretold  !  how  do  you  mean  V  asked  her 
visitor,  amazed. 

'Haven't  you  never  heard,  my  lady,  of 
what  the  old  nun  said  when  they  turned  her 
out  of  the  abbey  in  them  old  popish  times  V 

*  No,  never ;  what  was  it  V 

*  Well,  my  lady,  you  couldn't  have  asked 
a  better  person,  for  I  heard  all  about  it  when 
I  lived  at  Royle.  It  was,  oh,  many  a  long 
year  ago,  there  were  a  lot  of  nuns  Hved  up 
in  the  abbey.  Well,  of  course,  my  lady,  the 
nuns  were  popish,  but,  poor  things,  they 
didn't  know  no  better,  and  they  was  always 
good  to  the  poor;  and  this  Lord  Keeper 
Royle — ah,  he  wasn't  contented  to  keep 
what  he'd  got — was  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  and  he  wanted  the  king  to  let  him 
have  this  abbey,  and  all  the  lands.  And  so 
the  king  said  as  how  he  might,  and  down  he 
came  and  turned  all  those  poor  women  out  of 
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house  and  home.  It  was  winter,  my  lady, 
and  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground;  but  he 
turned  them  all  out,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
old  ones  died  of  the  cold  they  say.  And  the 
head  of  them  turned  to  the  Lord  Keeper  as 
they  called  him,  and  said  :  "  These  lands  so 
gotten  can  never  prosper  thee  or  thine  ;"  and 
as  she  walked  out  of  the  old  place,  she 
turned  again  and  said  these  words  : 

"  Woe,  still  woe  to  the  House  of  Royle, 
Until  a  stranger  shall  own  their  soiL" 

And,  my  lady,  that  old  nun's  words  have 
come  true  many  times ;  look  at  all  the 
troubles  the  Royles  have  had !  Ah,  Lady 
Royle  knew  those  lines  ;  and  when  she  heard 
of  poor  Mr.  Alan's  death  she  thought  of 
them,  I  know,  for  the  old  housekeeper  told 
my  sister  so.' 

*  Indeed,  I  am  so  interested  in  this,  for  I 
have  never  heard  about  the  nun's  prophecy  ; 
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and  certainly,  as  you  say,  her  words  do  seem 
to  have  been  proved  true/ 

*  Yes,  my  lady,  words  like  them  generally 
come  true.  Ah,  ill-doings  don't  prosper,  and 
it  was  no  better  than  stealing  to  take  away 
house  and  home  from  those  poor  women  who 
had  never  injured  him.  Well,  he  got  his 
deserts,  for  he  was  killed  a-riding  round  the 
new  buildings  he  had  added  to  the  abbey. 
They  do  say  he  saw  the  old  nun's  ghost,  and 
his  horse  started  and  threw  him,  but  I  won't 
say  as  that  is  true ;  but  I  have  heard  folks 
say  they've  seen  the  ghost,  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  and  the  moon  up ;  howsome- 
ever,  I  never  seed  her  myself 

'Do  you  think  the  Miss  Royles  know 
this  ?'  asked  Winnie ;  '  because  it  is  a  very 
sad  story.' 

^  Yes,  they  know  it,  you  may  be  sure,  my 
lady ;  but  no  doubt  as  they  don't  talk  of  it,  it 
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ain't  such  a  pleasant  subject  to  be  sure,  but 
there  ain'fc  none  of  the  Royles  as  don't  know 
it.' 

*  Poor  things !'  said  Lady  Mortimer. 
'  Well,  I  hope  the  nun's  prophecy  won't  hold 
good  any  longer,  Mrs.  MulHns,  for  I  am  sure 
the  Miss  Royles  now  do  as  much  good  as 
the  old  nuns  did,  and  it  would  have  comforted 
the  nuns'  hearts  to  think  of  it.' 

*  No  doubt  you  says  very  right,  my  lady, 
and  I  hope  as  how  they  won't  have  no  more 
trouble,  I'm  sure ;  but  I  don't  like  them  old 
sayings  all  the  same,  my  lady.' 

'  No,  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  prove  untrue.  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Mullins  :  I  must  be  gfoinof  now.' 

'And  good-bye,  my  lady,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  curtsey,  '  and  thank  you  kindly 
for  coming.' 

And   so   Winnie   walked  away,   thinking 
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much  about  the  Royle  prophecy.  Old 
Betty's  version  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  an  original  one,  and  some 
of  her  comments  were  very  amusing.  But 
it  was  not  of  them  that  Winnie  thought  as 
she  wended  her  steps  back  to  the  castle ;  it 
was  of  the  nun's  words  as  they  affected  the 
present  generation  of  Koyles.  Like  many 
other  people,  Winnie  was  not  altogether  free 
from  superstition  with  regard  to  the  posses- 
sion of  abbey  lands,  and  certainly  Betty 
Mullins  story  was  calculated  to  confirm  her 
superstitious  impressions. 

*  I  must  ask  Bupert,'  she  said  to  herself; 
'  he  is  sure  to  know  whether  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  nun's  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  By-the-bye,  I  do  remember  that 
when  Mary  Boyle  showed  me  the  picture- 
gallery,  when  I  asked  who  a  grim-looking 
old  man  in  an  official  dress  was,  that  she 
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answered,  *'  It  is  Lord  Keeper  Royle.  I  am 
afraid  he  was  not  a  veiy  worthy  character. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Holbein."  Of  course  that  was  the  man 
''  who  turned  the  nuns  out  of  the  abbey." ' 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Winnie  said  to 
her  husband :  '  Rupert,  I  have  been  to  the 
almshouses  to-day,  and  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion about  Royle  Abbey  with  old  Betty 
Mullins.  She  tells  me  she  was  a  servant 
there  many  years  ago.' 

*  Yes,  I  believe  she  was ;  and  so  I  conclude 
she  has  told  you  the  story  of  the  nun's 
prophecy.' 

*  She  did  tell  me,  but  oh,  Rupert,  is  it 
really  true  V 

'  I  declare,  Winnie,  you  look  as  scared  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost  yourself.  It  is  true,  I 
beUeve,  that  Lord  Keeper  Royle  got  a  grant 
of  the  abbey  lands  from  Henry  VIII.,  and 
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that  he  turned  the  nuns  out  of  the  convent 
in  the  depth  of  winter ;  also  it  is  said  that 
the  abbess  did  denounce  him  for  doing 
so.' 

'  Then  do  you  really  think  that  all  the 
Royles'  troubles  have  come  from  their 
having  abbey  lands  V 

'  I  can't  possibly  undertake  to  say  so ;  I 
own  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  possession 
of  abbey  lands,  but  it  would  be  going  much 
too  far  to  say  that  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestor  have  entailed  on  the  Koyles  all  the 
misfortunes  which  they  have  had.' 

*  Nevertheless  they  have  had  them,  as  the 
nun  predicted.  Oh,  I  do  hope,  Kupert,  you 
have  not  got  any  abbey  lands  !' 

Lord  Mortimer  burst  out  laughing. 

*How  dreadfully  superstitious  you  are, 
Winnie;  what  wouldyoudo  if  I  told  you  I  had? 
However,  for  your  consolation,  I  don't  believe 
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the  Percivals  have  ever  had  an  acre  of  those 
dangerous  possessions,  excepting  one  farm 
which  my  father  bought,  and  made  over  for 
an  endowment  when  the  district  church  at 
Little  Cheston  was  built.' 

^  I  am  so  glad  ;  I  can  never  get  over  the 
idea  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  away  what 
had  once  been  made  over  from  secular  uses  to 
the  Church.' 

'  I  quite  understand  your  feeling,  and  I 
remember  my  father  saying  at  the  time  the 
church  I  was  speaking  about  was  built, 
'^  That  land  came  from  the  Church,  and  it 
shall  go  back  to  the  Church  ;"  and  I  know  also 
that  in  the  only  village  where  he  had 
possessed  the  great  tithes  with  property  that 
had  come  from  his  mother,  he  made  them 
over  to  the  vicar.' 

'  Oh,  it  was  so  right  of  him  !  but  I  do  feel 
so  sorry  for  the  Royles.' 
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'Poor  things!  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Winnie,  they  believe  in  the  prophecy  them- 
selves/ 

*  Oh,  do  they  really?' 

*  Yes  ;  one  day,  three  or  four  years  ago.  Sir 
Hugh  had  been  talking  about  selling  some 
small  piece  of  land,  and  he  was  called  away  ; 
and  Mary  Royle  turned  to  me,  and  said  : 

' ''  You  know  our  fate — it  must  all  go, 
and  sometimes  I  think  the  sooner  the 
better." 

*  I  answered  that  she  must  not  let  the  say- 
ing distress  her,  and  Cicely  added  : 

'  "  We  must  not  let  it  trouble  us ;  all  we 
can  do  now  is  to  try  and  help  the  poor 
people,  as  the  nuns  did."  But  I  could  see 
that  there  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  prophecy 
in  both  their  minds.' 

'  They  have  seen  enough  of  the  woe  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  rest.' 
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*  Perhaps  so,  but  still  those  old  sayings  are 
handed  down,  and  when  anything  comes 
which  can  possibly  be  twisted  into  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words,  they  are  remembered,  and 
people  get  superstitious  about  them,  and 
sometimes  things  bring  their  own  fulfil- 
ment when  they  are  dwelt  on  too  much.  So 
don't  attach  such  great  importance  to  Betty 
Mullins'  story,  even  though  no  doubt  she 
gave  you  the  ghost  episode  as  well,  which  is 
of  course  an  invention.  I  wonder  I  never 
told  you  the  story  of  the  nun  when  we  were 
talking  of  the  Royles  ;  but  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  for  ages.  As  we  are  speaking  of  them 
now,  it  will  be  best  to  settle  about  LiHan's 
going  to  London  with  us  ;  do  you  still  wish 
to  take  her  V 

^  Yes,  but  not  unless  you  quite  approve.' 

*  I  can't  say  I  altogether  like  it ;  but  I  have 
considered  it  again,  and  think  it  would  be  a 
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great  kindness,  and  can  find  no  tangible 
reason  against  it,  so  you  may  ask  her  when- 
ever you  like.  I  shall  give  Mary  Royle  a 
hint  that  John  cannot  expect  to  be  asked  to 
visit  his  sister ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  we  have  had  discussions  about  him,  so 
she  will  not  be  surprised.  I  suppose  you 
will  like  to  go  up  about  the  end  of  April  V 

'  Yes,  that  will  be  a  very  good  time,  and 
the  drawing-room  is  not  till  the  8th  of  May, 
so  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  about 
my  dress.' 

So  the  next  day  Winnie  sent  the  invita- 
tion to  Lilian,  who  was  in  a  state  of  delighted 
excitement  at  the  idea. 

*  It  will  be  so  charming,  Cicely  !  Oh,  how 
good  it  is  of  the  Mortimers  !  I  shall  be  so 
happy  !  It  is  more  than  I  ever  imagined  I 
should  do,  to  go  for  the  season  to 
London.' 
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And  her  sisters  rejoiced  with  her  that 
Winnie  should  have  so  kindly  remembered 
their  conversation  about  Lilian,  and  arranged 
to  have  her  with  her  for  London  gaieties. 


18—2 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

A    RUNAWAY    HORSE. 

'  On  and  on,  what  a  perilous  run  ! 
The  park-rails  seem  all  mingled  in  one/ 

Hood. 
t 
About   the   time  of  the    Cheston   election, 

Geoffrey  de  Vahnes  began  for  the  first  time 

in  his  Hfe  to  find  himself  '  out  at  elbows/  as 

the  saying  is.     It   is  an   experience   which 

probably  comes  sooner  or  later  to  most  young 

men  who  are  only  endowed  with  moderate 

wealth;  but  as  Geoffrey  was  not  naturally 

extravagant,  and  had  an  ample  allowance,  he 
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had  hitherto  never  found  himself  in  want  of 
money.  The  cause  of  his  present  require- 
ments may  easily  be  guessed  ;  friendship 
with  John  Royle  had,  as  was  usual  when 
that  gentleman  was  in  question,  proved 
costly. 

Stacy's  was  a  club  in  which  the  play  was 
acknowledged  to  be  high,  and  very  high 
were  the  stakes  when  John  Royle  made  one 
of  a  four  at  whist.  It  was  in  these  games 
that  Geoffrey  had  lately  lost  more  money  than 
he  liked  to  remember.  He  had  generally, 
it  is  true,  been  opposed  to  John  Royle,  and, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  every  one  knows  that 
Royle's  luck  is  proverbial ;  but  as  the  fascina- 
tion of  whist  was  beginning  to  exercise  its 
wonted  influence  over  him,  he  entertained 
hopes  that  his  fortune  might  turn,  and  then 
he  said  also,  '  When  I  have  made  things 
a  little  squarer,  and  had  a  turn  of  luck,  I'll 
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give  up  playing  so  high,  for  really  one  does 
lose  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  won't  do  if  I 
marry.' 

Whether  Geoffrey  would  keep  these  re- 
solutions, remained  to  be  seen  ;  however,  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  being  in  want  of 
a  few  hundreds,  he  applied  to  one  of  those 
amiable  gentlemen  who  are  always  willing  to 
accommodate  any  one  in  difficulties  with  a 
loan, at — well, not  exactly  at  nominal  interest; 
and  as  he  was  well  known  as  the  heir  to  a 
good  estate,  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
even  more  amiable  than  usual  in  supplying 
him  with  the  sum  he  desired. 

And  as  Geoffrey  had  lost,  so  John  Royle 
had  won;  indeed  the  affairs  of  that  individual 
were  in  rather  a  more  agreeable  state  than  usual 
— that  is  to  say,  he  was  able  to  meet  some  of 
his  most  pressing  claims,  and  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  fair  sum  for  his  ordinary  expenses. 
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Sometimes  he  even  entertained  the  idea  that 
if  he  remained  for  some  time  without  apply- 
ing to  his  father  for  money,  and  continued 
to  be  as  successful  at  whist  and  other  less- 
established  games,  he  might  contrive  to 
induce  Lord  Elmarch  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination, if  a  good  settlement  on  the  Royle 
estates  was  secured  to  Tessie.  For  John 
Royle  never  considered  that  the  objections 
made  by  Tessie's  father  had  been  influenced 
by  anything  but  a  desire  to  secure  for  his 
daughter  a  good  income,  and  blamed  himself 
for  having  proposed  to  her  when  his  finances 
were  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  usual. 
It  was  contrary  to  his  ordinary  custom  to 
do  anything  inconsiderately,  but,  as  has  been 
said,  he  was  really  in  love  with  Tessie,  and 
had  been  for  once  drawn  into  a  hasty  avowal 
of  his  love. 

After  a  run  of  luck  which  had  exceeded 
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his  usual  good  fortune,  he  was  walking  down 
Piccadilly  intending  to  cross  the  Park,  as  he 
had  an  engagement  in  the  Bayswater  direc- 
tion. It  was  a  chilly  March  morning,  with 
a  keen  wind,  and  not  many  people  had 
ventured  out  who  were  able  to  stay  at  home. 
He  buttoned  up  his  coat  more  closely,  lit  a 
cigar,  and  turned  in  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  at 
a  brisk  pace;  but  he  had  only  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  crossing  when,  giving  a  care- 
less  glance  towards  Rotten  Row,  with  the 
mental  comment,  *  There  will  be  nobody 
riding  to-day,'  he  suddenly  saw  a  horse 
tearing  along  towards  him  at  a  pace  which 
at  once  showed  he  was  running  away,  and 
that  his  rider — a  girl — had  lost  all  control 
over  him. 

Far  in  the  distance  was  her  groom,  but  no 
one  else  was  near,  and  it  was  the  work  of  a 
second  or  two  for  him  to  throw  down  his 
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cigar  and  rush  towards  the  horse.  In  an 
instant  it  was  close  to  him,  and  by  a  quick 
movement  he  had  secured  its  bridle,  and, 
with  main  force  turning  its  head,  succeeded 
in  stopping  its  mad  career.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  completely  arrested  the  animal  that 
he  turned  to  look  at  its  rider,  and  it  was 
with  no  small  surprise  that  he  recognised, 
in  the  pale  terrified  girl,  Tessie  Lynton. 

*  Tessie,  you  here  !'  he  exclaimed,  and  a 
gleam  of  delight  came  into  his  eyes. 
*  What  has  happened  ?  did  your  horse  take 

fright  r 

'Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  w^as  cantering 
along  quietly,  and  he  suddenly  shied  and 
ran  away.  I  was  so  afraid  he  would  get 
into  Piccadilly,  and  then  I  knew  what  it 
would  be  to  guide  him  ;  besides,  my  head  was 
nearly  gone  at  the  idea.  '  Oh,  John  !  you 
have  saved  me  !'  and  her  eyes  thanked  him 
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more  eloquently  than  words  could  have  done. 
By  this  time  the  groom  had  come  up,  and 
John,  turning  to  him,  said  : 

^  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  stop  Miss 
Lynton's  horse,  but  he  is  so  excited  that  it 
will  be  hardly  safe  for  her  to  ride  home,  as 
in  the  streets  he  might  take  fright  again  ;  so 
you  had  better  lead  him  home,  and  don't 
go  to  Cavendish  Square ' — where  Lord 
Elmarch  lived — ^for  fear  of  alarming  Lord 
Elmarch,  but  straight  to  the  stables  ;  and  I 
will  get  a  hansom  for  Miss  Lynton  at  Stan- 
hope Gate.' 

The  groom,  judging  that  the  gentleman 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  touched 
his  hat,  and  Tessie  dismounting,  he  led  off 
her  refractory  steed. 

When  the  groom  and  the  horses  had 
reached  a  safe  distance,  John  Koyle  took 
both  Tessie's  hands  in  his  and  exclaimed  : 
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'  You  are  shivering  with  cold,  my  darUng  ! 
but  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  you; 
and  we  have  not  met  for  so  long  !  What  a 
relief  that  there  is  nobody  about !  How 
could  you  ride  in  this  cutting  wind  !' 

'  I  did  not  know  how  cold  it  was  when  I 
came  out,  and  I  wanted  a  ride.  Papa  has 
got  an  attack  of  gout,  and  so  Yalla  is 
almost  entirely  with  him,  and  I  was  so 
lonely  in  the  house.' 

*Tessie,  you  will  be  twenty-one  in  three 
months.  If  I  come  to  your  father  then,  and 
ask  him  again  for  you,  will  you  tell  him  that 
you  mean  to  choose  for  yourself  ?  My  afiairs 
have  improved  lately,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  him ;  and  then  you  need  never  be 
lonely  again.' 

He  spoke  in  low  but  intensely  earnest 
tones,  and  every  word  thrilled  through 
Tessie's  whole  soul.     She  forgot  the  cold  and 
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the  wind,  her  late  terror  and  escape ;  she 
only  remembered  that  the  man  she  loved  was 
by  her  side,  and  that  his  words  were  bringing 
new  life  to  her  heart/ 

'  Oh,  John  I'  she  whispered,  '  I  am  so 
glad  !  Then  he  will  consent,  and  all  will  be 
happy.' 

'  But,  Tessie,'  answered  he,  not  content 
with  this,  '  will  you  promise  to  be  mine  if 
there's  no  real  objection  ;  or  will  you  be  per- 
suaded by  the  fact  of  your  father's  dislike  of 
me  to  reject  me  again  V 

'  If  there  is  no  real  objection,  I  will  be 
yours;  I  can't  help  it,'  and  her  voice  faltered. 
^  I  can't  go  on  as  I  have  done.' 

'  That  is  what  I  want,  my  darling  I  all  will 
soon  be  settled.  Now  I  dare  not  keep  you 
here,  and  you  had  better  not  speak  of  our 
meeting  yet,  for  I  know  your  sister  as  well 
as  your  father  is  against   me  ;  only  tell  me 
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whether  you  are  going  anywhere  this  week 
where  I  can  meet  you/ 

'  I  am  going  with  Laura  Manby  to  Mrs. 
Delville's  to-morrow,'  answered  Tessie,  with 
rejoicing  in  her  secret  heart  that  neither 
her  father  nor  Valla  would  be  with  her,  for, 
affectionate  as  the  two  sisters  were,  Tessie's 
love  for  John  Royle  had  created  some  breach 
between  them;  for  Valla  was  firmly  persuaded 
of  his  unworthiness,  and  had  endeavoured, 
though  vainly,  to  convince  Tessie  of  it,  and 
Tessie  had  resented  it,  and  declared  : 

*  Every  one  was  wild  when  he  was  young  ; 
it  was  cruel  to  blame  people  for  spending  a 
little  more  money.' 

And  all  argument  failed  to  make  her 
understand  any  other  reasons  against  John 
Boyle's  marrying  her,  excepting  his  ex- 
travagance, which  she  thought  she  could 
cure.     Valla  had    ceased    to    speak   on   the 
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subject,  and  John  Royle's  name  was  never 
mentioned  between  them. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  bring  Tessie 
and  her  companion  to  Stanhope  Gate,  and 
there  John  calling  a  hansom,  after  telling 
Tessie  he  would  certainly  be  at  Mrs.  Delville's 
drum,  for  which  he  had  a  card,  helped  her  into 
it,  and  with  another  pressure  of  her  hand, 
and  ^Good-bye  till  to-morrow,'  sawher  drive 
off,  and  went  on  his  way,  exulting  at  the 
unexpected  meeting. 

Tessie,  on  reaching  home,  noticing  the 
butler's  amazed  glance  at  her  arrival  in  a 
hansom  when  she  had  started  on  horseback, 
said  to  him : 

'The  fact  is,  Stevens,  Bruno  ran  away, 
and  a  gentleman  I  know  stopped  it,  and 
kindly  got  me  a  hansom,  while  James  took 
the  horses  straight  to  the  stables ;  but  you 
are  not  to  say  anything  about  it.    I  would  not 
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have  Miss  Lynton  or  his  lordship  know  for 
the  world,  they  would  be  so  frightened,  and 
I  am  not  the  least  the  worse.' 

^Oh,  I  won't  mention  it,  Miss  Theresa,' 
said  Stevens,  who  was  an  old  servant ;  '  but 
you  ought  not  to  ride  Bruno  again  I  should 
say ;  it  is  a  mercy  you  were  not  killed,  1  am 
sure.' 

'Oh,  it  was  only  something  frightened 
Bruno  ;  he  is  generally  quiet  enough.'  And 
Tessie  hurried  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and 
sat  down  to  recollect  all  the  words  of  that 
hasty  interview.  '  It  seems  like  a  dream,' 
she  said  to  herself.  '  Oh,  how  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  been  at  hand  to  save  me ! 
And  he  cares  for  me  still — oh,  what  a  relief 
to  see  him  again,  and  to  hear  his  voice  ! — and 
he  says  it  will  all  come  right.  But  my  promise 
— but  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  keep  it,  and  if 
papa  sees  I  am  determined,  he  will  give  in. 
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Oh,   Bruno,   how  grateful   I  am  to  you  for 
having  run  away  !' 

So  poor  Tessie  soliloquised,  and  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  awaited  the  next 
evening.  Laura  Manby,  whom  she  had 
mentioned  as  her  chaperon  to  Mrs.  Delville's 
drum,  was  a  cousin  of  hers,  and  a  fast  young 
married  lady,  good-natured  if  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  own  amusement ;  and  of  late 
Tessie  had  been  out  a  good  deal  with  her,  for 
since  Lord  Elmarch's  illness  Valla  had  been 
almost  entirely  engrossed  in  attending  to 
him,  and  had  positively  refused  to  go  out  in 
the  evening,  but  had  persuaded  Tessie  to  do 
so,  aware  that  she  liked  it,  and  would  have 
missed  the  change  and  amusement.  Some- 
how, though  they  were  twins,  Valla  seemed 
so  much  older  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  she 
was  not  really  so.  She  was  naturally  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  her  nature  was  a 
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calmer,  gentler  one  than  Tessie's,  and  she  was 
always  accustomed  to  take  care  of  her  sister, 
and  try  to  let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
everything.  The  fact  of  Tessie's  going  out 
with  Mrs.  Manby  was  an  instance  of  her 
yielding,  for  Valla  was  neither  fond  of  nor 
did  she  entirely  trust  her  cousin ;  but  Tessie 
liked  her,  and  so  went  about  with  her,  and 
the  amount  of  attention  she  paid  to  her 
■    charge  may  be  imagined  by  her  remark  : 

'  I  don't  mind  taking  you  out,  Tessie, 
because  you  know  lots  of  men,  and  are  sure 
to  dance ;  but  catch  me  with  a  girl  who 
wanted  partners  found  for  her — Vve  enough 
to  do  to  see  after  my  own  partners.  But  as  it 
is,  it  is  good  for  us  both  :  you  want  a  chaperon, 
and  my  respected  husband  does  not  much  like 
my  going  out  alone,  so  is  well  pleased  when 
you  are  with  me.  Not  that  I  pay  any  attention 
to  his  fancies  on  that  score ;  I  can  take  very 
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good  care  of  myself/  she  added,  with  a 
laugh. 

Mr.  Manby  was  a  quiet,  shy  man,  who  did 
not  care  for  balls,  for  which  his  wife  had  an 
insatiable  appetite,  and  she  generally  con- 
trived to  please  herself  as  to  the  amount  of 
going  out  she  undertook,  and  he  consoled 
himself  at  his  club. 

So  Tessie  knew^  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  her  chaperon  s  watchfulness,  and 
in  a  state  of  excitement  and  happiness,  with 
a  pink  colour  on  her  cheeks  and  a  bright 
light  in  her  eyes,  went  to.  prepare  herself  for 
Mrs.  Delville's  drum.  Never  had  she  been 
so  hard  to  please  regarding  her  dress,  hair 
and  ornaments  ;  and  her  maid  wondered  why 
she  was  so  particular  as  to  what  she  wore, 
and  concluded  that  she  must  be  going  to  a 
very  large  party. 

At    last,   after   what   seemed   an   age   to 
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Tessie,  for  Laura  Manby  was  never  punctual, 
they  started,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
talking  to  the  hostess,  as  they  entered  their 
destination,  stood  John  Koyle. 

After  this  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  he  should  begin  to  talk  to 
Tessie,  and  his  coolness  restored  her  com- 
posure very  quickly ;  they  had  been  talking 
some  time,  when  he  said  carelessly  : 

'  Won't  you  come  and  look  at  these  flowers?' 
and  so  led  her  into  a  small  room  which  was 
unoccupied.  'Now,  my  darling,  we  can  talk 
in  safety,'  he  said ;  ^  it  is  a  most  fortunate 
chance  that  your  chaperon  is  the  most  easy- 
oroino'  one  in  London.' 

And  certainly  Mrs.  Manby  did  not  concern 
herself  with  Tessie  that  night,  so  that  she 
had  a  long  spell  of  happiness  in  listening  to 
the  low  tones  and  passionate  protestations 
of    love    which     John     Eoyle    knew    well 
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how   to   employ,    and   in   this   case   he  was 
sincere. 

So  it  went  on  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
and  then  Lord  Elmarch,  being  better,  went 
out  of  town  with  his  daughters,  and  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers  was  interrupted.  But 
Tessie  lived  in  a  state  of  intense  longing  for 
the  20th  of  June,  her  twenty-first  birthday, 
and  became  firmer  in  her  determination  to 
marry  John  Royle,  let  her  father's  objections 
be  what  they  might.  She  little  thought,  as 
she  counted  the  days  to  that  time,  what  the 
anniversary  of  her  birthday  would  be  to  her. 
"Well  for  her,  perhaps,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  was  the  future  in  store  for  her. 

Tom  Percival  had  plunged  into  his  Par- 
liamentary duties  with  great  ardour,  and 
was  most  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
House.  He  came  down  to  Mortimer  for 
the  Easter  recess,  and  was  a  good  deal  at 
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Cheston,  busied  with  final  arrangements 
respecting  the  new  wing  of  the  hospital 
there,  which  was  to  be  opened  in  Easter 
week. 

One  day  when  he  came  back,  he  told  Winnie 
that  he  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  Boultbee,  and 
that  she  had  informed  him  that  he  was 
giving  his  constituents  great  satisfaction ; 
for  they  perceived  by  the  division  hst  that 
he  was  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  quoting 
Mrs.  Boultbee's  own  words,  he  added,  in  a 
good  imitation  of  her  cheery  tones  : 

^You  see,  Mr.  Percival,  they  feel  quite 
lifted  up  w^henever  they  see  your  name  in 
the  paper;  for  poor  Mr.  Bridgburn's  health 
has  been  bad,  and  he  did  not  go  much  to 
the  House,  and  now  they  feel  that  Cheston 
is  properly  represented.' 

^  What  a  compliment,  Tom !'  exclaimed 
Winnie,  when  she  heard  this.    ^  Considering 
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the  importance  of  Clieston,  I  hope  you  feel 
honoured  by  such  approval.' 

'  Indeed,    I    feel   quite    overcome   by   the 
praise.' 

'  There  is  only  one  thing  you've  got  to  do 
now,  Tom.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ?  I  am  ^glad  there's 
only  one.' 

*  Why,  to  find  a  wife.' 

'  Oh,  do  have  a  little  pity  on  me  ;  here  I 
have  scarcely  recovered  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tested election,  and  you  are  suggesting  to  me 
a  far  harder  undertaking.  My  strength 
is  not  equal  to  it.  No,  no,  Winnie ;  an 
election  in  one  year  is  turmoil  enough.  Think 
of  2:oinof  in  for  love-makinof  too  !  not  I. 
Besides  I  am  cut  out  for  a  bachelor  ;  now 
confess  you  can't  fancy  me  a  married 
man.' 

'  Nonsense,  Tom,'    said    Lord    Mortimer, 
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looking  up  from  the  Times ;  '  you  would 
make  a  capital  husband.  Winnie  is  giving 
you  very  good  advice.' 

'  Which  I  am  afraid  will  share  the  fate 
of  most  good  advice,  and  not  be  taken/ 
retorted  Tom.  '  I  am  not  going  to  part 
with  my  liberty  yet ;  and  besides,  if  there 
is  a  Mrs.  Tom  Percival,  she  must  be  simply 
perfect,  and  I  don't  believe  any  perfect 
young  ladies  exist;  therefore  till  I  find  one, 
I  shall  remain  single.' 

'  We  shall  see,  Tom/  returned  Winnie  ; 
*  but  people  who  look  out  for  perfection 
generally  get  something  a  good  way  removed 
from  it,  so  take  care  1' 

*  My  heart  is  encased  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
I  assure  you ;  and  my  head  is  full  of  affairs 
of  state,  so  that  I  could  not  condescend 
to  anything  so  unintellectual  as  love/ 

'  You'll   be   hard   hit  one  of  these   days, 
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Tom,'  said  Lord  Mortimer,  *  and  then  we 
shall  remind  you  of  your  protestations.' 

*  I  give  you  leave  to  do  so  when  I 
am,  as  that  possibility  is  so  very  remote.' 

When  he  was  gone  out.  Lord  Mortimer 
remarked  : 

'  I  certainly  wish  Tom  would  marry ;  it 
would  be  a  capital  thing  if  he  got  a  nice 
wife,  and  made  a  home  for  himself,  and  he 
can  well  afford  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  tolerably  well  off,' 
answered  Winnie. 

'  He  has  fifteen  hundred  a  year  of  his  own, 
and  is  getting  on  in  his  profession,  and  he 
has  no  extravagant  tastes.  Tom  has  always 
been  like  a  younger  brother  to  me,  and 
so  it  would  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  me  to 
see  him  happily  married.' 

^  Did  not  both  his  father  and  mother  die 
w^hen  he  was  very  young  1' 
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'  Thev  were  lost  at  sea  :  did  voii  never  hear 
the  story  ?  Tom  was  a  small  boy  of  eight 
years  old,  and  his  mother  being  very  delicate, 
his  father  took  her  to  Australia,  hoping  the 
long  sea  voyage  would  quite  restore  her. 
So  it  did ;  we  had  excellent  accounts  of  her, 
and  heard  that  they  had  started  home.  Th  e 
ship  in  which  they  sailed  was  never  heard 
of  again,  so  what  happened  we  never  knew 
After  that  of  course  my  father  looked 
after  him,  and  this  was  his  home,  and  my 
mother  was  very  fond  of  him  too.  When 
she  died  five  years  later,  my  father's  only 
sister  came  to  live  here,  and  act  lady  of  the 
house.  Dear  old  Aunt  Betty  I — for  we 
never  called  her  anything  else,  she  was  so 
cheery  and  kind — she  was  ten  years  older 
than  my  father,  but  she  only  died  six  months 
before  him.' 
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*  And  that  was  four  years  ago  ;  was  Tom's 
father  much  younger  than  yours  V 

'  Two  years,  but  he  did  not  marry  till 
long  after  my  father.  It's  a  curious 
thing  how  few  Percivals  there  are  left.  My 
grandfather  had  but  three  children,  and  he 
was  an  only  son,  as  was  his  father  before 
him.' 

*  Yes,  I  often  think  it  is  strange  in 
families  when  there  are  so  few  members, 
because,  as  a  rule,  people  have  a  multitude 
of  cousins.     I  am  sure  we  have.' 

^  It  is  a  good  thing,  as  you  have  not 
-acquired  many  by  marrying.  My  mother, 
it  is  true,  had  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  they  all  died  unmarried,  and  most  of 
them  when  quite  young.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  look  at  Miss  Haleswell ;  I 
suppose  Cis  Yernon  is  almost  her  only 
relation.' 
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*  Her  nearest  one,  certainly.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  a  large  family  connection  is 
very  pleasant.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
proverb  that  says,  '^  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,"  and  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  dis- 
union in  families.' 

'  And  how  horribly  families  do  quarrel 
sometimes.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  of 
three  brothers  in  the  Cairnton  family,  not 
one  of  them  will  speak  to  each  other ;  it  is 
very  shocking.* 

*  Indeed  it  is ;  but  I  always  think  there 
must  have  been  some  radical  mistake  in 
their  bringing  up,  when  brothers  and  sisters 
are  indifferent  to  each  other  ;  or  worse,  are  at 
positive  enmity — it  seems  so  unnatural.  Of 
course  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, but  I  see  you  and  your  brothers  and 
sisters  devoted  to  each  other,  and  notice  the 
same   affection   in   so   many  of  my   friend's 
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families;  and  I  always  think  it  is  a  good 
sign,  and  shows  good  feeling  which  will  con- 
tinue in  other  relations  of  life.' 

*  I  hope  so.  Oh,  it  would  be  dreadful  not 
to  care  for  one's  own  brothers  and  sisters  ! 
thoucyh  I  should  never  like  that  kind  of 
exclusiveness  which  one  sees  sometimes,  and 
which  makes  people  stiff  to  every  one  but 
their  own  belonging^s.' 

*  Oh  no,  that  is  very  different,  and  only 
proves  that  the  best  people  are  liable  to  run 
into  extremes.' 

'Will  you  see  if  you  can  make  out  this 
word  in  the  pedigree,  Kupert?'  asked  Winnie, 
as  she  took  up  a  sheet  of  vellum.  She  was 
fond  of  illuminating,  and  did  it  well,  and  w^as 
copying  for  her  husband  some  of  the  old 
pedigrees  of  the  Percival  family  and  their 
connections,  and  blazoning  the  arms.  *  It's 
a  name  which  I  can't  decipher,  and  I  can't 
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go  on  till  I  know  it,  for  fear  of  putting  the 
wrong  aims.' 

'  It's  Mauleverer,'  answered  Lord  Mor- 
timer, after  examinino-  the  document  she 
was  copying  from  ;  and  then  taking  up  her 
work,  he  said :  '  You  are  doino;  it  very  well, 
Winnie  ;  you  have  blazoned  the  arms  so 
clearly.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  you  think  they  are  clear ; 
it  is  most  interesting  work,  making  out  all 
the  different  quarterings,  and  I  have  been 
puzzling  out  some  of  them  by  means  of 
Porny's  delightful  book/  and  she  took  up  the 
old  volume  of  heraldry. 

'Ah,  you've  got  old  Porny,'  said  her 
husband.  '  I  aoree  with  vou  in  likino-  him  : 
but  very  few  people  care  a  straw  about 
heraldry  now,  or  know  anything  about  it.' 

'  Indeed  they  don't ;  I  can't  imagine  why, 
unless  it  is  that  there's  a  certain  amount  of 
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trouble  required  in  studying  it.  And  if  people 
knew  a  little  more  of  it  they  would  *  ot  make 
such  ridiculous  mistakes  about  arms  and 
crests  as  they  do.  The  other  day  some  one — 
I  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Beauchamp — who  was 
looking  at  these  sheets,  said  :  "  Oh,  Lady 
Mortimer,  what  a  pity  you  always  put  your 
husband's  arms  in  the  same  colours ;  it  would 
be  much  prettier  if  you  varied  them  a 
little.' 

^What  an  idea!'  he  exclaimed,  laughing 
heartily ;  '  she  evidently  had  not  much  notion 
of  arms  being  distinctive.' 

'  I  suppose  she  got  tired  of  seeing  Argent, 
on  a  bend  azure,  a  sword  of  the  field ;  crest 
a  lion  rampant  proper,  holding  a  sword 
argent,'  remarked  Winnie ;  '  probably  she 
also  thought  "  Pour  foy  et  roy  "  was  repeated 
much  too  often ;'  for  these  were  the  arms, 
crest  and  motto  of  the  Percivals. 
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'No  doubt,  though  there  are  a  good 
collection  of  mottoes  to  choose  from.' 

'  Yes ;  how  quaint  some  of  them  are  !  I 
am  copying  them  out  separately  as  well, 
with  the  names  of  the  famihes  they  belong 
to/ 

*A  very  good  plan;  here's  one  of  my 
favourite  mottoes,  Winnie,'  and  he  pointed 
to  the  words  '  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que 
pourra.' 

'It  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  it  is  perfectly 
suited  to  you,  Rupert ;  for  you  always  do  the 
right  thing,  regardless  of  consequences.' 

'  No,  no,  I  only  wish  I  did ;  but  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  advice  one  can 
have,  and  if  it  was  more  acted  on  we 
should  be  better  men  and  women  than  we 
are. 

'  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  pourra ;' 
the  words  rang  in  Winnie's  head,  and  she 
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meditated  a  good  deal  on  them,  and  on  the 
straightforward  sense  of  duty  which  they 
inculcated,  and  resolved  to  take  them  for 
her  guiding  motto. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPEECHIFYING. 

'  The  popular  harangue.' 

COWPER. 

Wednesday  in  Easter  week  was  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Cheston 
hospital,  and  the  occasion  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  a  meeting  in  the  town-hall, 
followed  by  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  hospital, 
and  by  a  public  dinner,  at  which  a  further 
amount  of  speechifying  would  be  expected. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  X- shire  and  his 
wife  were  to  <be  present  on  the  day,  and 
VOL.  II.  20 
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came  to  stay  at  Mortimer  the  day  previous. 
This  great  county  official  was  Lord  Hatley, 
an  elderly  Whig  peer,  not  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  eloquence,  and  chiefly  remarkable  as 
a  *lord  of  prize  fat  oxen,  and  of  sheep.' 
Certainly  he  had  never  desired  the  post  of 
Lord-Lieutenant,  but  greatness  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  for  the  last  time  this  office 
had  fallen  vacant  in  X-shire,  the  Whigs  had 
been  in  office,  and  there  was  no  other  avail- 
able member  of  their  party  in  X-shire  who 
could  receive  the  honour,  excejDting  Lord 
Hatley. 

So  that  worthy  nobleman  had  unwillingly 
accepted  the  post,  and  fulfilled  its  necessary 
duties  without  the  least  satisfaction.  In 
appearance  he  looked  like  a  farmer,  and 
certainly  any  one  who  saw  him  when  en- 
gaged in  inspecting  his  stock,  or  riding  over 
hib  farms,  would  not  have  taken  him  for  a 
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peer  of  the  realm.  But  he  was  a  good- 
natured,  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  in  his 
way  was  popular  in  the  county.  His  wife 
was  a  good,  dull  woman,  who  habitually  wore 
the  dowdiest  dresses  and  the  most  unbecoming 
bonnets,  and  whose  chief  interests  were  in 
her  poultry  and  garden.  Indeed  it  was  a 
misfortune  that  Lord  and  Lady  Hatley  had 
not  been  born  in  a  lower  sphere  of  life,  for 
they  would  have  made  an  ideal  pair  as  an 
old  English  yeoman  and  his  wife. 

Besides  Lord  and  Lady  Hatley,  Miss 
Haleswell  and  two  or  three  other  country 
neighbours  arrived  at  Mortimer  for  two  days, 
and  very  glad  Winnie  was  that  Miss  Hales- 
well was  one  of  the  party,  for  she  did  not 
find  entertaining  these  guests  a  very  easy 
matter,  and  Miss  Hales  well's  merriment 
and  ready  conversation  were  of  great  assist- 
ance. 
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The  programme  for  the  next  day  was  to 
consist  of  a  public  meeting  at  the  town- 
hall  at  Cheston,  as  has  been  said,  and  after 
this  was  over  the  company  were  to  adjourn 
to  the  hospital  and  inspect  the  new  wing, 
which  Lord  Hatley  was  to  declare  open,  and 
a  public  luncheon  by  subscription  was  then 
to  be  ready  in  a  tent  in  the  hospital  grounds. 

Fortunately  the  day  was  fine,  and  Winnie, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cheston  natives,  was 
splendidly  got  up.  Not  so  Lady  Hatley, 
who  was  attired  in  a  brown  and  white 
checked  silk  dress,  with  a  black  silk  mantle 
of  antique  shape,  and  an  old  straw  bonnet. 

'  Really,  she  is  not  fit  to  be  seen,'  whispered 
AYinnie  to  her  husband  when  the  party  were 
starting. 

'  She  never  is,'  was  his  pithy  comment,  and 
the  party  drove  off. 

A  platform  had  been  erected  at  one  end  of 
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the  town-hall,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  filled 
with  chairs,  most  of  which  were  occupied 
when  the  Mortimers  entered  and  made  their 
way  to  the  row  of  seats  nearest  the  platform. 

Then  the  speaking  began,  the  mayor  and 
one  or  two  other  Cheston  notorieties  beino^ 
on  the  platform  as  well  as  Lord  Hatley, 
Lord  Mortimer,  Todi  Percival,  and  some 
others.  Lord  Hatley  hesitatingly,  Lord 
JVtortimer  eloquently,  the  mayor  pompousls', 
and  Tom  Percival  amusingly,  affirmed  that 
hospitals  were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  and  recapitulated 
the  various  advantau^es  of  the  enlaro^ement  of 
the  Cheston  one.  It  was  altoofether  not  a 
very  lively  meeting,  and  no  one  was  very 
sorry  when  it  w^as  over,  and  wdien  the  time 
came  to  adjourn  to  inspect  the  hospital. 

This  was  a  larg^e  buildinsr  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cheston,  built  of  white  stone,  and  wdth 
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fair-sized  grounds  surrounding  it.  The  new 
wing  would  accommodate  many  more  patients, 
and  was  a  valuable  and  much- needed  addition. 
The  Mortimers  and  their  friends  duly  in- 
spected it,  and  greatly  approved  of  it,  and 
after  visiting  two  or  three  of  the  old  wards 
of  the  hospital,  made  their  way  to  the  tent 
w^here  the  luncheon  was  prepared. 

Who  has  not  undergone  the  infliction  of 
this  sort  of  entertainment "?  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  persons  find  satisfaction  in  sharing 
in  it,  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  First  of 
all,  the  tents  are  generally  xery  draughty,  or 
very  stuflfy,  and  are  rarely  waterproof;  then 
the  seats  are  crowded  and  uncomfortable  ; 
the  viands  and  wines,  provided  by  the  most 
important  inn-keeper  or  confectioner  of  the 
place,  are  of  a  kind  which  do  not  induce 
appetite,  or  tempt  a  moderately  fastidious 
person   to  embark   on   them,   and    the   fiery 
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sherry,  and  champagne  hke  bottled  petroleum, 
are  really  poisonous  beverages  to  most  people. 
The  hospital  luncheon  at  Cheston  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  others  of  its  kind,  and 
the  tent  was  crowded  to  a  great  extent,  so 
that  stuffiness  rather  than  draughts  was  the 
drawback  to  it. 

Lady  Mortimer  sat  next  Lord  Hatley,  and 
when  the  repast  was  over,  and  the  speechify- 
ing began,  she  Avished  herself  anywhere  else. 
For  Lord  Hatley  was  one  of  the  worst 
possible  speakers,  and  having  already  heard 
his  attempts  at  the  meeting,  Winifred  was 
not  anxious  for  a  second  edition,  more  especi- 
ally when  she  found  that  it  was  worse  than 
the  previous  one.  Of  course  there  were  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  but  poor  Lord  Hatley  did 
not  even  find  the  task  of  proposing  his 
sovereign's  health  an  easy  matter ;  he 
hummed,  and  hawed,  and  made  tremendous 
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pauses,  so  that  Winnie  could  only  feel  sincere 
pity  for  Lady  Hatley,  who,  however,  did 
not  seem  much  discomposed,  and  was 
probably  too  well  accustomed  to  her 
husband's  speeches  to  be  much  affected  by 
their  delivery.  The  company  generally  were 
very  thankful  when  he  at  last  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  Lord  Mortimer  to  speak  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  House  of  Lords,  the  difference 
between  the  two  peers'  orations  was  even 
more  marked  than  it  had  been  at  the  public 
meeting. 

Lord  Mortimer  had  a  good  voice  and  easy 
manner,  and  his  wife  felt  especially  thankful 
that  he  possessed  these  gifts  after  the  infliction 
of  Lord  Hatley's  hesitating  sentences. 
Lord  Mortimer  began  by  saying  : 
'  I  only  wish  the  task  of  returning  thanks 
for  the  House  of  Lords  had  devolved  upon 
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some  more  worthy  member  of  it  than  myself. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  regard- 
ing it  from  a  party  point  of  view ;  but, 
however  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
regarded  by  men  of  different  shades  of 
poUtical  thought,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  an  important  part  of  our 
glorious  English  constitution,  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  the  three 
estates  of  the  Realm,  Queen,  Lords  and 
Commons,  may  long  continue  an  existence 
which  is  now  of  long  and  honourable  dura- 
tion. I  am  afraid  there  are  some  idle 
members  in  that  House,  but  I  hope  their 
proportion  is  continually  decreasing ;  and  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  in  every  rank  of  life 
there  are  some  persons  who  indulge  in  that 
most  reprehensible  thing — idleness.  Still,  I 
hope  it  will  be  allowed  that,  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  the  House  of  Lords  "  has  done 
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the  State  some  service,"  and  I  hope  it  may- 
have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  its  country 
much  more. 

'  But  there  is  one  mistake  which  is  too 
generally  made  in  England,  and  that  is,  that 
the  business  of  the  country,  more  generally 
alluded  to  as  politics,  is  considered  as  affect- 
ing only  members  of  Parliament  or  those 
who  possess  the  right  of  voting  at  their 
elections,  while  in  reality  it  affects  the  whole 
body  of  Englishmen.  Every  man  is  naturally 
interested  in  what  concerns  his  own  family, 
his  own  town,  or  his  own  neighbourhood ; 
much  more  then  ought  he  to  be  interested 
in  what  concerns  his  own  country  :  and  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  these  days  of 
progress  and  higher  education  that  every 
Englishman  should  take  an  enlightened 
interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day  as 
regards  social  improvement  at  home,  and  the 
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relation  of  England  Avith  its  own  colonies 
and  with  foreign  countries.  For  every 
Englishman  has  a  proud  birthright :  he  is  the 
subject  of  a  Queen  en  whose  empire  the  sun 
never  sets;  he  is  a  native  of  that  land  which, 
though  so  small  in  extent,  is  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  foremost  in  importance ;  he  is  the 
inheritor  of  a  constitution  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  which  man  has  yet 
imagined,  and  he  possesses  the  inestimable 
boon  of  liberty  secured  to  him  by  his  fathers. 
But  if  the  supremacy  of  our  little  ''  sea-girt 
isle  "  is  to  continue,  we  must  not  rest  on  our 
oars ;  what  our  fathers  bequeathed  us  we 
must  not  only  value,  but  improve,  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  man  is  to  aid  in  this 
work. 

*  We  have  all  heard  the  heart-stirrinor 
words  of  one  of  our  o^reat  men,  "  Eno^land 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;"  and  this 
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embraces  not  only  a  man  s  duty  to  his  family 
and  to  the  place  where  he  dwells,  but  to  his 
country,  comprising  in  this  word  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  crown,  far  off  though  they 
may  be  from  England.  And  it  is  only  by 
every  man's  honestly  striving  to  do  his  duty 
that  England's  supremacy  will  be  maintained. 
If  England's  manufactures  are  not  as  good  as 
of  old,  the  demand  for  them  will  decrease  ;  if 
England's  honotir  and  honesty  are  not  main- 
tained, her  influence  over  other  nations  wall 
vanish  away.  May  that  day  never  come  ! 
and,  to  conclude  by  again  quoting  our  great 
English  poet,  let  us  ever  remember  that 


Naught  shall  make  us  rue 

If  EBffland  to  itself  do  rest  but  true ." ' 


Lord  Mortimer's  speech  was  much  ap- 
plauded ;  but  that  most  generally  popular 
was  the   one  deUvered  by  Tom  Percival  in 
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returning  thanks  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  member  for  Cheston  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  beoan  : 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  it  is 
with  feeUngs  of  no  small  embarrassment  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  rise  to  perform  the  duty 
of  returning  thanks  for  the  House  of  Com- 
moms,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  I  am  at  present 
so  young  a  member  of  that  august  body. 
But  one  thino-  aives  me  confidence,  and  it  is 
the  fact  that  this  first  occasion  of  my  doing 
so  occurs  in  that  town  which  has  so  lately 
honoured  me  by  returnincr  nie  as  its  member  : 
so  I  hope  the  inhabitants  of  Cheston  will  be 
''  to  my  faults  a  little  blind." 

'  These  are  times  when  we  see  many 
changes  around  us,  and  there  is  one  which 
is  now  mooted  which,  if  it  should  ever 
become  the  law  of  the   land,  would   entirely 
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transform  the  House  of  Commons — I  mean 
the  bill  for  removing  the  electoral  disabilities 
of  women,  which,  if  it  passes,  would  very 
soon  be  followed,  I  am  sure,  by  their  admis- 
sion as  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament. 
Now  the  fair  sex  has  no  more  devoted 
admirer  than  my  humble  self,  and  yet  I 
feel  compelled  to  oppose  this  measure,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  my  good 
friends  at  Cheston  the  reason  of  my  so 
doing. 

^  First  of  all  I  must  tell  them  that,  to  an 
unassuming  young  man,  the  appearance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  at  first  decidedly 
awe-inspiring.  Within  its  walls  are  gathered 
the  chief  statesmen  of  the  day,  men  who 
have  toiled,  during  their  long  and  honourable 
lives,  for  the  good  of  their  countrymen — 
men  who  have  gained  wisdom  b}'-  experience, 
and    who   now   employ   that    wisdom    with 
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happy  results  for  their  country.  But  just 
imagine  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  a  young 
member  of  the  future,  if,  when  he  enters  that 
august  assembly,  he  encounters  not  only 
brave  men,  but  fair  women.  I  do  not 
think  the  strongest  nerves  could  stand  such 
an  ordeal — I  am  sure  mine  would  not ;  and 
the  vision  comes  before  me  of  what  would 
then  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

'  Once  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who 
knov/s  the  powers  of  fascination  possessed  by 
the  softer — I  cannot,  in  these  days  of  ladies' 
colleofes,  call  them  the  weaker  sex — would 
doubt  that  they  would  soon  occupy  the  chief 
posts  in  it. 

^  My  imagination  pictures  the  speaker's 
chair  filled  by  a  stately  matron,  who  would 
no  doubt  be  fully  equal  to  the  task,  not 
always  easy  now,  but  doubly  difficult  then,  of 
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keeping  order  in  the  House.  I  fancy  I  see 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
represented  by  some  spinster  lady,  of  un- 
certain age  but  most  certain  acquirements  ; 
or,  more  dangerous  still  to  the  susceptible 
hearts  of  mankind,  by  some  ^*  sweet  girl 
graduate  with  her  golden  hair." 

*  I  can  also  easily  divine  that  the  duties  of 
tellers  would  be  performed  by  the  greatest 
beauties  of  the  day ;  and,  though  I  acknow- 
ledge that  the  effect  to  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders  would  be  entrancing,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  despatch  of  public  business  would 
be  impeded.  And  besides,  there  are  some 
ladies — of  course  I  need  not  say  tliat  none 
of  those  here  to-day,  and  who  enliven  our 
social  gathering  with  their  charming  pre- 
sence, are  for  one  moment  included  in  the 
category — there  are  some,  I  repeat,  who  are 
possessed  with  powers  of  speech  in  a  degree 
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which  is  alarming  even  now  to  their  husbands 
and  friends;  think, then,  on  what  these  powers 
would  become  if  they  obtained  command  of  the 
the  ear  of  the  House  I  I  think  that  no  man 
could  undergo  the  stream  of  eloquence  which 
would  issue  from  those  fair  Hps,  or  bear  the 
angry  glances  which  those  bright  eyes  would 
launch  against  their  opponents  !  No,  let  them 
be  contented  without  the  nominal  power  which 
this  would  give  them — nominal,  I  say,  for 
now  they  possess  the  real  thing  ;  and  if  man 
appears  to  be  the  ruling  power,  he  is  only  so 
in  appearance,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
man  is  in  truth  ruled  by  lovely  woman,  and 
so  in  guiding  him  she  does  already  assist  in 
guiding  the  State,  and  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  the  influence  possessed  by  her/ 

At  last  the  speeches  were  over,  and  the 
Mortimer  Castle  party  took  their  depar- 
ture. 

VOL.    II.  21 
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Miss  Haleswell  chaffed  Tom  Percival  very 
much  about  his  speech,  and  he  assured  her 
that  in  her  favour  he  would  make  an  excep- 
tion, and  be  dehghted  to  see  her  member  for 
X-shire. 

*  But  then,  you  see,'  he  added,  '  excep- 
tions prove  the  rule  ;  and  there  are  not  many 
I  should  wish  to  except.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  still  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  having  voted  for  the  school- 
board  election  in  the  next  parish  to  mine, 
where  I  have  a  good  deal  of  property.  I  was 
anxious  to  oppose  a  very  obnoxious  candi- 
date, and  so  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  my  privilege,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  he  did  not  get  in.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  objection  to  women  voting 
for  school-board  elections,'  answered  Tom ; 
'  that  is  to  say  if  they  care  for  the  privi- 
lege.' 
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*  Now  confess/  said  Miss  Hales\Yell, 
Hhat  you  think  that  is  about  suited  to  our 
capacity.  Ah,  Mr.  Percival,  all  your  gallant 
speeches  don't  take  me  in.  I  know  in  your 
heart  you  utterly  despise  womankind.' 

'Now,  Miss  Haleswell,  that  is  too  bad. 
What  have  I  done  that  you  should  credit  me 
with  such  a  horrible  sentiment  ?  If  I 
were  to  express  my  real  feelings  towards 
your  sex,  you  would  see  how  you  wrong 
me.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  retorted  the 
old  lady.  '  I  shall  reserve  my  judgment  on 
that  score.' 

Dinner  at  Mortimer  that  night  was  not  a 
lively  meal,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  host 
and  hostess,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Hatley  were 
not  easily  amused,  though,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  did  not  care  about  it,  and  were  serenely 
intent   on   the   business    of  dinner,   without 
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troubling  themselves    as  to  whether   it  was 
diversified  by  conversation  or  not. 

Afterwards,  Miss  Hales  well  asked  Lord 
Mortimer  about  a  picture  he  had  lately 
bought  of  one  of  the  Percival  ancestry  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  I  have  been  inspecting  your  purchase/ 
she  said ;  '  and  I  like  it  very  much.  It  is  a 
very  good  example  of  the  art  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  costume  also.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  the  costume  of  that  time 
has  not  come  into  vogue  again,'  remarked 
Lord  Mortimer.  '  All  the  good  ladies  of 
those  days  were  compelled  to  look  stiff  and 
stately  by  the  stiffness  of  their  ruffs;  and 
how  they  moved  about  must  have  been 
marvellous.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Miss  Haleswell.  '  And  yet  how 
pretty  all  old  costumes  look  when  worn  at 
fancy  balls.' 
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*  You  are  right  there ;  a  fancy  ball,  when 
the  costumes  are  good,  is  a  very  pretty 
sight.' 

*More  especially  when  it  is  given  in  a 
picturesque  old  house.  You  will  have  to 
give  one  some  day,  Lord  Mortimer.' 

*  So  Winnie  informs  me/  answered  he, 
*  so  no  doubt  I  shall  submit ;  only  I  shall 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  I  am  allowed 
to  wear  my  deputy-Heutenant's  uniform. 
But,  Miss  Haleswell,  Elm  Court  would  be 
the  best  place  for  a  fancy  ball.  And  you 
should  have  an  Elizabethan  one ;  the  ruffs 
would  come  out  in  full  force  then.' 

*  Kather  a  good  idea,'  said  Miss  Haleswell. 
'Perhaps  I  shall  see  about  it  next  winter. 
But  then  I  shall  not  allow  deputy-lieutenants' 
uniforms  ;  every  one  must  be  in  the  dress  of 
the  period.' 

'  So  I  shall  be  caught,  if  you  do  give  one. 
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Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  survive  it.  If  you 
ask  Lord  and  Lady  Hatley,  I  should  recom- 
mend you  to  be  particular  in  your  injunctions 
as  to  her  ladyship's  costume.' 

'  It  would  be  necessary.  How  can  a 
good  woman,  as  she  really  is,  make  herself 
into  such  a  guy?  It  really  does  harm,  for 
it  makes  others  think  goodness  and  useful- 
ness must  entail  dowdiness  on  them.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  that  is  a  great  pity.  Of  course 
the  absurd  extravagance  in  dress  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  a  more  serious  evil ;  but  still  I 
think  a  woman  ought  always  to  be  well  and 
suitably  dressed,  and  very  often  the  best- 
dressed  women  are  not  those  who  spend  the 
most.' 

*Very  often.  But  what  strange  things 
people  do  now  I  In  my  young  days  it  would 
not  have  been  thought  good  manners  to 
remark    on    other   people's   dress   to   them, 
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unless  you  knew  them  intimately.  Now  I 
hear  this  is  all  altered,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  staying 
in  a  house  where,  every  night  after  dinner, 
the  ladies  went  about  comparing  each  other's 
attire,  and  boasting  of  the  prices  they  had 
given  for  their  dresses/ 

'  No  doubt/  said  Lord  Mortimer.  '  How 
intensely  vulgar  it  is  !  I  do  think  that 
tendency  to  value  things  by  their  money 
cost  must  have  been  learnt  from  the 
nouveaux  riches ;  and  they  have  done 
harm  in  another  way,  by  pushing  their 
way  into  society  by  means  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant entertainments,  which  have  been 
copied  by  others  who  could  not  afford  it. 
I  do  not  msh  to  be  exclusive,  but  I  must 
own  that  it  disgusts  me  to  see  smart  ladies 
willing  to  go  to  the  balls  and  parties  of  rich 
millionaires  simply  because   of  theu'   riches, 
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and  yet  quite  ready  to  ignore  them  if  their 
entertainments  should  cease.  I  should  never 
allow  my  wife  to  go  to  those  sort  of  balls ; 
and  I  wonder  how  people  with  any  self- 
respect  can  stand  being  treated  as  smart 
people  treat  their  rich  proteges,  making  use 
of  them  in  every  way,  and  yet  despising  and 
ridiculing  them  because  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  be  willing  to  come  into  society  on 
such  a  footing.' 

'  You  are  right ;  and  it  has  spoilt  society 
dreadfully.' 

'  It  has ;  it  has  made  it  quite  unwieldy  ; 
and  people  now  only  try  who  they  can  leave 
out,  when  making  lists  for  a  ball.  As  to 
asking  their  own  friends,  they  never  think  of 
such  a  thing,  unless  they  are  ball-givers  also, 
but  fill  their  rooms  with  people  about  whom 
they  care  nothing,  but  from  whom  they  expect 
invitations  in  turn.  Everything  is  now  reduced 
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to  a  give-and-take  system,  and  since  the 
pleasantest  people  are  often  unable  to  enter- 
tain, society  is  much  the  worse  for  leaving 
them  out.  Personally,  I  should  never  give 
in  to  such  a  system,  but  most  people  yield  to- 
it  now.' 

'  Do  you  think  things  will  ever  mend  V 
'  Sometimes  I  think  that  a  reaction  must 
come,  but  not  as  long  as  the  sole  object  in 
life  is  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  give 
as  httle  as  possible  in  exchange.  There  is 
not  much  pleasure  in  the  way  the  season  is 
managed  now,  and  I  think  that  the  object  of 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  enjoyment,  but  simply 
to  get  rid  of  marriageable  daughters  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  very  natural  that 
mothers  should  wish  their  daughters  to  marry, 
and  to  marry  with  comfortable  prospects,  but 
the  means  they  take  to  secure  their  ends  are 
contemptible,  and  will  continue  to  be  unsuc- 
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cessful  if  they  frighten  young  men  by  the 
rate  of  expenditure  in  their  daughters'  dress 
and  amusements.  Men  cannot  afford  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  a  wife  on  a  small 
income  nowadays,  and  large  incomes  must 
always  be  in  the  minority ;  so  marriages 
become  fewer,  which  is  a  great  pit}^' 

'  How   true   it   is,'    said  Miss  Haleswell, 

*  that 

*  "  Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 

keys." 

When  will  people  learn  that,  though  a  good 
servant,  money  is  a  bad  master  ?' 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

ELM    COURT. 

*  That  near-hand  mansion-house 
A  royal  Tudor  built. 
*  «  *  * 

A  goodly  ehn,  of  noble  girth, 

That  thrice  the  human  span — 
While  on  their  variegated  course 

The  constant  seasons  ran, 
Through  gale,  and  hail,  and  fiery  bolt — 
Had  stood  erect  as  man.' 

Hood. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Mortimer  received 
a  summons  to  attend  to  some  business 
connected  with  his  property  in  another 
county,  which  would  necessitate  his  absence 
for  two  days.     Lord  and  Lady  Hatley  took 
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their  departure  early,  and  only  Miss  Hales  well 
remained  till  later  in  the  day.  When  she 
heard  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  that  after- 
noon she  begged  Lady  Mortimer  to  come 
and  stay  two  nights  with  her  at  Elm  Court. 

*  I  shall  be  so  delighted  if  you  will/  she 
said  ;  '  and  though  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  my 
old  house  is  worth  seeing,  and  you  have 
never  inspected  it  yet/ 

'  It  will  be  very  pleasant/  said  Winnie,  and 
so  it  was  arranged. 

After  Lord  Mortimer  had  started  on  his 
business  excursion,  Miss  Haleswell  and 
Winnie  drove  over  to  Elm  Court. 

Its  owner  w^as  right  when  she  said  it  was 
worth  seeing :  it  had  been  built  in  the  early 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that 
celebrated  sovereign  had  stayed  for  a  night 
beneath  its  roof,  when  on  one  of  her  royal 
progresses. 
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Though  called  Elm  Court,  there  were 
many  more  oaks  than  elms  about  it,  but  one 
magnificent  elm-tree  stood  close  to  the 
house,  and  was  certainly  worthy  to  give  its 
name  to  the  building  it  overshadowed. 

The  entrance-hall  was  square,  and  on  one 
side  an  oak  staircase  led  to  the  upper  rooms, 
while  the  sitting-rooms  were  mostly  on  the 
ground -floor.  One  room  contained  a  picture 
of  the  royal  lady  who  had  once  entered  it, 
and  leading  out  of  this  room  was  a  small 
staircase  connected  with  a  long  gallery 
panelled  in  dark  oak,  and  hung  with  a  good 
selection  of  pictures  ;  while  in  a  cabinet  at  one 
end  was  an  unusually  valuable  collection  of 
old  Worcester  china. 

Miss  Haleswell  was  a  charmino:  hostess  ; 
she  understood  the  art  of  entertaining  her 
guests  without  wearying  them,  and  Winnie 
greatly  enjoyed  her  visit. 
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In  the  room  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  room, 
from  her  picture  being  there,  it  was  the 
general  rule  for  visitors  to  pass  most  of  their 
time,  and  it  contained  much  to  amuse  and 
interest  them. 

Miss  Haleswell  was  also  a  thorough 
musician,  and  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival 
she  played  for  more  than  an  hour  to  her 
guest,  and  her  playing  was  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Though  she  was  now  past  sixty-five, 
she  retained  the  gift  of  a  full  clear  touch;  and 
as  her  ear  was  also  perfect,  and  her  taste 
highly  cultivated,  it  was  delightful  to  listen 
to  her,  as  she  played  on,  one  kind  of  music 
after  another — old  national  airs,  operatic 
selections,  German  melodies,  sonatas  from 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn's  *  Lieder  ohne 
Worte.'  When  this  gift  of  entrancing  hearers 
by  instrumental  music  is  possessed,  it  is  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  enjoyment,  and  is 
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only  surpassed   by  that   still  more  valuable 
gift  of  a  glorious  voice. 

Then  on  the  next  day  Miss  Haleswell 
showed  her  guest  all  over  the  house  and 
garden,  of  which  latter  she  was  very  proud, 
and  her  hothouses  were  renowned  through  the 
county.  The  garden  was  exempt  from  old 
Bacon's  interference,  and  certainly  did  credit 
to  the  young  gardener  to  whom  Miss  Hales- 
well had  lately  entrusted  it.  She  was  a  great 
botanist  also,  as  well  as  a  floriculturist,  and 
possessed  a  large  collection  of  dried  plants  and 
flowers.  Indeed  she  was  a  thoroughly  clever 
and  well-informed  woman,  and  Winnie  could 
only  marvel  that  she  should  have  remained 
single,  though  she  guessed  that  it  was  from 
no  lack  of  entreaties  to  change  her  name. 

On  the  second  evening  too  the  con- 
versation led  to  marriage  and  its  advantages, 
and    Miss  Haleswell  amused   Winnie   with 
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an  account    of    some    of  her    different    ad- 
mirers. 

'  I  have  had  all  sorts  of  proposals  in  my 
time/  said  the  old  lady,  smiling.  ^  I  often  think 
people  would  hardly  believe  the  choice  that 
I  might  have  had  ;  but  as  I  did  not  get  the 
right  one,  I  preferred  taking  none.  Some 
of  my  proposals  may  almost  be  co  unted  s 
adventures,  they  were  so  extraordinary.  There 
was  one  man — I  will  not  mention  his  name, 
for  he  came  of  a  well-known  family — who  was 
a  thorough  spendthrift,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  repair  his  broken  fortune  by  a  marriage 
with  an  heiress.  He  honoured  me  by  select- 
mg  me  as  the  favoured  one,  and  positively 
persecuted  me  with  his  attentions.  He 
fastened  himself  on  to  me  wherever  I  went, 
and  was  perpetually  calling  at  my  mother's 
house  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  refusals,  he  was 
always  getting  let  in,   on   some   pretext   or 
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other,  and  used  to  pay  interminable  visits, 
keeping  his  cab ;  for  though  he  was  a  ruined, 
man,  he  had  a  cab,  with  a  high-stepping  horse, 
and  smart  little  tiger ;  whether  he  ever  paid 
for  them,  is  another  question.  At  last,  after 
repeatedly  refusing  him,  I  gave  him  to 
understand  pretty  plainly  that  I  would  not 
submit  any  longer  to  listen  to  his  entreaties, 
and  I  succeeded  in  making  him  see  that  I 
was  determined.  A.  few  days  after,  I  heard 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  fly  the  country 
on  account  of  his  debts,  and  was  further  told 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping  his  creditors 
quiet  for  weeks  by  making  them  believe  he 
was  engaged  to  me,  and  that  his  long  visits 
while  his  cab  waited  at  the  door  were  quoted 
by  him  as  confirming  his  assertion.  His 
scheme  failed,  but  it  was  rather  a  clever  one.' 

'  It  was  certainly,  he  was  a  regular  fortune- 
hunter.' 
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'  Yes,  and  not  the  only  one  who  hunted 
me  ;  there  was  a  foreign  count — at  least  he 
called  himself  so,  and  very  likely  he  was 
one — who  took  it  in  his  head  to  serenade  me 
every  evening.  My  mother  and  I  were 
staying  at  Richmond  at  the  time,  and  we 
found  this  nocturnal  music  most  annoying. 
Wherever  I  went,  there  was  my  foreign 
cavalier  ;  and  at  last  this  got  so  unbearable 
that  we  had  to  give  up  our  house,  and  an 
old  friend  requested  the  gentleman  to  dis- 
continue his  attentions.  So  it  was  ended. 
What  became  of  him  I  don't  know  ;  but  I 
never  hear  the  songs  he  used  to  regale  me 
with,  without  thinking  of  his  jDortly  figure 
arrayed  in  a  long  cloak  and  sombrero  hat,  with 
a  guitar,  to  which  he  chanted  in  anything 
but  melodious  tones.' 

Winnie   laughed   very  much  at    the    idea 
of  the  serenade,  and  said :  '  It  seems  almost 
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inconceivable  that  people  can  be  so  ridiculous  ; 
really  one  can  quite  understand  now,  why  in 
olden  times  it  was  positively  dangerous  for 
heiresses  to  go  about,  unless  they  were  well 
protected/ 

'  Yes,  times  have  improved  in  that  respect, 
and  unlucky  girls  are  not  carried  off  by  force 
now  for  the  sake  of  their  money.  I  always 
remember  a  melancholy  story  my  uncle  used 
to  tell,  of  a  poor  girl  whose  family  he  knew, 
who  when  only  seventeen  was  staying  with 
some  friends  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  her  ^alks  met  with  an  agreeable 
stranger,  who  represented  himself  as  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  had  lost  his  mother, 
and  was  living  in  retirement.  The  girl  was  an 
enormous  heiress,  perfectly  unsophisticated  ; 
and  he  gradually  got  an  influence  over  her, 
and  induced  her  to  run  away  with  him. 
They   were  married   at   Gretna  Green,   and 
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then  the  unfortunate  bride  found  herself  the 
victim  of  a  man  of  thoroughly  bad  character 
and  unbridled  passions.  He  treated  her 
most  cruelly,  and  after  seven  years  of  misery 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  She  had  two 
children,  who  were  fortunately  rescued  from 
their  father,  and  brought  up  by  their  mother's 
family ;  though  almost  all  her  fortune  was 
squandered  by  her  unworthy  husband.' 

'  What  a  sad  story  !  Money  often  brings  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  its  possessors.' 

'  I  think  heiress-ship  is  a  great  misfortune. 
My  good  uncle  did  for  the  best  when  he  left 
me  Elm  Court  and  its  belongings,  but  I  soon 
found  that  I  should  have  be^n  happier  with 
a  small  fortune.  However,  that  is  all  past 
and  over  now ;  and  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
the  benefits  I  have  enjoyed.  Still  T  have 
always  resolved  that  my  money  should  go  to 
an  heir,    and   not   to   an    heiress ;  and  lono^ 
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before  I  told  him  of  my  intentions,  I  had 
settled  that  Cecil  Yernon  should  be  that 
individual/ 

*You  certainly  made  two  people  happy 
when  you  made  his  engagement  to  Kitty 
possible.' 

'  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  do  it,  and  I  was  all  the  more  glad  that 
the  attachment  should  have  been  so  great 
before  1  had  told  him  of  what  I  meant  to  do  ; 
for  next  to  heiresses,  I  think  heir-presump- 
tives  are  most  to  be  pitied,  and  I  have  known 
many  cases  in  which  an  expectant  heirship 
has  ruiued  a  young  man's  prospects  for  life 
by  encouraging  him  in  idleness,  and  pro- 
ducing an  unsettled  spirit.  And  then  some- 
times when  the  heir-presumptive  finds  him- 
self ousted,  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters, 
and  he  does  nothing  but  bewail  his  hard  fate. 
Whereas  I  don't  think  he  has  any  right  to 
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do  SO,  for  he  ought  not  to  have  counted  on 
what  must  at  best  be  a  doubtful  contingency.' 

^  You  are  quite  right  there,  and  heirs-pre- 
sumptive so  often  seem  to  think  much  more 
about  their  expected  possessions  than  heirs- 
apparent.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  latter 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  don't  over 
value  it.  Though  really  it  sounds  as  if  one  was 
talking  of  kingdoms,  to  use  such  magnificent 
terms,  when  the  respective  positions  are 
very  often  very  small  after  all.'" 

^  Small  or  great,  the  fact  remains  the  same, 
that  anything  which  tends  to  unsettle  a 
youth,  or  make  him  build  on  doubtful 
prospects,  must  be  bad  for  him  in  the  long- 
run.  Well,  I  have  had  a  happy  life  on  the 
whole,  though,  like  Tennyson's  '^  Grand- 
mother," ^'  I  would  not  live  it  again  ;"  but  I 
am    convinced     that,    for   the    generality    of 
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women,  a  married  life  is  far  happier  than  a 
sino^le  one.  An  old  maid  is  at  best  but 
a  lonely  person ;  and  if  I  say  so,  who 
have  plenty  of  means  at  my  command 
and  numbers  of  friends,  what  must  those 
old  maids  find  life  who  have  neither 
of  those  blessings  ?  Of  course  some 
unmarried  women  are  members  of  large 
families,  and  so  have  many  interests  ;  but 
still  there  are  many  who  lead  cheerless 
solitary  lives,  and  then  they  get  hard  and 
narrow,  and  so  the  very  name  of  a  spinster 
of  a  certain  age  seems  to  call  up  a  vision  of  a 
sour  disappointed  woman.' 

*  Yes,  I  often  feel  that  the  married  women 
have  every  advantage,  and  ought  to  be  very 
considerate  of  those  unmarried  ones  who  are 
deprived  of  all  the  brightness  of  life.  Of 
course  there  are  many  unhappy  marriages, 
but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  is 
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generally  to  blame  in  the  beginning  if  she 
does  not  succeed  in  making  her  husband 
happy/ 

'  I  believe  you  are  quite  right ;  she  has  so 
much  in  her  own  hands,  which  if  she  neglects, 
will  bring  misery  not  only  to  herself,  but  to 
her  husband  and  all  connected  with  her.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  people  blame  marriage, 
which  alwa^^s  makes  me  indignant.' 

^  It  is  the  old  story  always,'  said  Miss 
Haleswell ;  '  if  married  women  neglect  duty 
for  pleasure,  they  can't  expect  to  find  pleasure 
always  possible  for  them,  and  then  they  get 
discontented  and  wretched,  and  a  miserable 
home  is  the  result.  Whenever  I  go  to  a 
wedding,  and  I  have  been  to  a  great  number, 
I  always  feel  rather  sad  when  I  look  at  the 
bride,  and  think  of  what  a  stake  she  has  in 
her  hands,  to  make  or  mar  a  man's  whole 
life,  and  how  often  the  bright  prospect  be- 
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comes  clouded  over,  and  the  pair  drift  apart 
instead  of  drifting  closer  together.  It  is 
happy  for  us  that  we  cannot  see  into  the 
future,  and  one  never  feels  this  more  strongly 
I  think  than  at  a  wedding.' 

'  No,  it  would  be  dreadful  if  one  could 
foresee  how  unhappily  some  marriages  would 
turn  out.' 

'  That  it  would.  I  remember,  just  at  this 
moment,  that  I  have  not  talked  to  you  about 
your  kind  project  of  taking  Lilian  Eoyle  to 
London.  The  Eoyles  are  so  delighted  at 
it.' 

'  I  am  very  glad.  It  seemed  hard  on  her 
not  to  have  a  little  going  out ;  and  I  shall 
enjoy  taking  her.' 

*  You  have  cheered  Mary  and  Cicely  im- 
mensely by  your  plan.  At  one  time,  when  I 
heard  that  Lilian  would  not  have  any  season, 
I  thought  of  taking  her  up  with  me;  but  then 
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I  felt  that  I  could  not  get  her  any  gaiety, 
for  my  sejour  is  a  very  quiet  one.  I  always 
go  to  an  hotel  for  three  weeks  or  so,  and 
then  I  see  the  exhibitions,  and  hear  some 
good  music,  and  dine  quietly  with  my  old 
friends — things  which  I  enjoy  very  much, 
but  which  would  not  make  the  season  very 
lively  for  a  girl  of  Lilian's  age.  So  I  w^as 
charmed  when  I  heard  she  was  going  with 
you.' 

'  Yes,  we  go  up  on  Tuesday.  I  shall  be 
delighted,  for,  though  I  like  Mortimer  very 
much,  there  is  no  place  I  enjoy  like 
London.' 

^  Well,  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you.  I 
think  it  is  very  well  for  a  short  time,  but  I 
am  always  very  glad  to  get  back  to  my 
garden  and  my  ponies  when  I  have  spent  a 
month  in  London  ;  though  I  should  be  sorry 
to   miss  going  there   for  a   short    time,   for 
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London  brushes  up  one's  intellect,  and  gives 
one  new  ideas  and  new  interests.  One  is 
apt  to  get  narrow-minded  if  one  always  stays 
at  home.' 

'Yes,  witness  the  Lisles,  whom  we  were 
talking  about  the  other  day.' 

'  Poor  things  !  they  would  be  wretched  in 
London,  however,  so  it  would  be  cruel  to 
wish  them  transplanted  there.  Have  you 
ever  read  Miss  Eden's  ''  Up  the  Country  "  ? 
I  think  it  is  in  one  of  her  letters  in  that 
book  that  she  says,  that  "  God  made  the 
country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  according 
to  the  old  saying;  but  that  she  always  enjoyed 
most  what  God  had  made,  and  remembered 
best  man's  work.  It  expresses  one's  feeling 
a  good  deal,  for  lovely  scenery  fades  from 
one's  recollection  much  sooner  than  splendid 
buildings,  though  at  the  time  one  ap- 
preciates the  first  much  more.' 
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'  I  have  not  read  the  book,  but  it  is  a 
very  true  description/ 

^And  a  very  amusing  book;  as'  are  the 
two  novels  by  the  same  author.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  read  them,  and  thought  them 
most  amusing;  particularly  the  '^ Semi- At- 
tached Couple."  ' 

^  Yes,  that  is  the  best  of  the  two ;  the 
characters  and  descriptions  are  so  very  true 
to  life ;  and  everybody  has  a  '^  Mrs.  Douglas  " 
among  their  acquaintance.' 

Miss  Hales  well  also  showed  Winnie  a 
Avonderful  collection  of  old  books  of  costume 
which  she  possessed ;  and  speaking  of  Lord 
Mortimer's  suggestion  of  her  giving  a  fancy 
ball,  said  that  if  she  did  so,  she  should 
possess  plenty  of  costumes  for  people  to  be 
arrayed  in,  and  declared  her  intention  of 
representing  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 

Winnie  was  delighted  at  the  idea. 
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'  An  Elizabethan  ball  would  be  perfect  in 
this  house/  she  said  ;  ^  and  it  might  be  made 
most  interesting  if  well  managed.  All  the 
people  celebrated  at  her  court,  and  all 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  books  of  that 
time — it  would  be  much  better  than  a  play  ; 
you  must  certainly  carry  your  scheme  into 
execution,' 

'  If  I  do,  I  shall  want  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  you  in  such  an  under- 
taking/ 

The  next  morning  Winnie  took  her  depar- 
ture, after  warmly  expressing  to  her  kind 
hostess  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  her 
visit. 

'  We  have  had  mutual  pleasure,  then,' 
said  Miss  Haleswell,  '  for  I  have  been  so 
glad  to  have  you.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in 
London  ;  at  any  rate,  you  must  tell  your 
sister  from  me  that  she  is  not  to  fororet  her 
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promise  to  come  and  pay  me  a  long  visit  in 
the  summer/ 

'  No,  I  will  certainly  tell  lier ;  and  I  think 
she  will  be  quite  willing  to  come,  for  she 
was  so  happy  here  during  her  last  visit. 
Kitty  is  so  cheerful  and  placid,  that  I  think 
she  will  bear  a  long  engagement  better  than 
most  people,  and  not  wear  away  her  bloom 
before  \i&Y  fiance  returns.' 

'  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  her  bloom  than 
that ;  she  is  such  a  perfect  picture,  to  my 
mind,  of  a  pretty  English  girl.  No  wonder 
foreigners  marvel  at  the  complexion  of 
English  women,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
think  that  English  good  looks  last  longer  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  You  see  that 
though  I  have  travelled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  I  am  a  thorough  feminine 
John  Bull — Joanna  Cow,  I  call  myself,  and 
am  very  proud  of  the  name.' 
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So  Miss  Haleswell  took  leave  of  her  youDg 
guest,  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  kind 
warm  heart  and  merriment  of  the  mistress  of 
Elm  Court. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

GOING     TO     LONDON. 

'■  In  London  how  easy  we  visit  and  meet, 
Gay  pleasure's  our  theme,  and  sweet  smiles  are  our  treat  ; 
Our  morning's  a  round  of  good-humour,  delight, 
And  we  rattle  in  comfort  to  pleasure  at  night.' 

Morris. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  bustle 
attendant  on  the  moving  of  a  large  house- 
hold, and,  even  in  these  days  of  constant 
travelling,  some  excitement  mixed  with  it. 
But  when  we  remember  what  a  move 
entailed  on  our  ancestors,  we  wonder  not 
that  their  locomotion  was  rare,  but  that  they 
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ever    made    up    their   minds    to    undertake 
any. 

In  the  present  day,  in  whatever  part  of 
England  we  may  live,  some  hours'  journey 
will  bring  us  to  London ;  and  as  we  are 
whirled  alontr  in  ease  and  comfort  in  a  rail- 
road  carriage,  we  think  but  Httle  of  what  a 
journey  by  coach,  say  from  York  to  London, 
must  have  been.  We  grumble  if  the  train  is 
ten  minutes  late,  but  the  delays  in  the  old 
coaching-days  must  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  still  more  aggravating.  Then  the  fact 
of  spending  three  days  on  a  journey  which  can 
now  be  easily  accomplished  in  less  than  one, 
must  have  been  a  serious  drawback  ;  and  the 
cost  of  travelling  must  have  been  enormous, 
more  especially  as  most  of  the  upper  classes 
travelled  only  in  their  own  carriages. 

Mrs.  Warner,   the   housekeeper  at    Mor- 
timer, had  been  there  for   over  forty  years, 
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in  different  capacities  ;  and  she  gave  Lady 
Mortimer  an  account  of  the  move  as  it 
used  to  be  before  railways  became  general. 

'  First  of  all,  my  lady,'  she  began,  '  there 
was  the  packing  of  the  waggon,  which  always 
started  three  days  before  the  family.  Such  a 
business  it  was  !  and  then  all  the  men  who 
had  helped  to  pack  it  made  holiday,  as  you 
may  say,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  never 
started  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  there 
was  the  old  waggoner,  Jerry  Price,  who 
always  went  with  it,  and  two  other  men,  and 
sometimes  three.  They  always  took  a  loaded 
blunderbuss  with  them,  in  case  of  highway- 
men; though  I  often  thought,  if  they  had 
been  attacked,  it  would  not  have  been  of 
much  use,  as  old  Jerry  and  his  men  were 
not  accustomed  to  firearms.  The  blunder- 
buss hangs  up  by  the  servants'  hall-door 
still. 
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^  When  all  Avas  ready,  they  had  a  great 
flagon  of  ale  out  in  the  yard,  and  all  drank 
to  wish  them  a  safe  journey.  Then  they 
started  a  good  pace  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  hill  they  had  settled 
into  a  regular  steady  walk.  Their  first 
stopping-place  was  at  the  Mortimer  Arms 
on  the  London  road,  which  is  only  two  miles 
off ;  and  there  they  always  refreshed  again,  so 
they  did  not  travel  very  far  on  the  first  day. 
I  think  sometimes  old  Jerry  used  to  refresh 
a  little  too  often  ;  but  he  had  a  steady  head, 
and  the  waggon  never  came  to  any  harm 
while  I  hved  here. 

^  Then,  on  the  day  when  the  family  started, 
the  old  coach  used  to  come  round  with  the 
four  horses,  all  so  smart.  It  is  many  a  long 
day  now  since  the  old  coach  has  been  used. 
And  one  year  I  especially  remember — it  was 
a  year  after  the  old  lord  had  married,  and  he 
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and  his  young  bride  were  going  up  for  the 
first   time.     She  was  so   pretty  and  bright, 
and  so  merry  about  the  journey,  and  my  lord 
was    so    proud    of    her.     There   was   Lady 
Betty,  his    lordship's   sister,  she  was  going 
too,  and  she  was  a   sweet  young  lady  then. 
Dear  me  I  to  think  they  should  all  be  gone, 
and  I  alive  to  tell  the  tale  !    Then  my  lady's- 
maid  and  Lady  Betty's  maid  travelled  in  the 
rumble,  and   at   last   they  started.      I    was 
second  housemaid  then,  and  did  not  go  with 
the  family  to   London,  but  the  starting  was 
a  fine  sight  to  see  ;  the  beautiful  horses,  and 
Jenkins,  the  old   coachman — he  must   have 
been   past   sixty   then,  and  he  lived   to   be 
ninety- six — was   so  proud   of  his  horses.     I 
remember  it  all  so  well,  and  that  I  thought 
it  a  great  pity   when   the  change  came,  and 
everybody  travelled  by  railroad. 

*  However,  I  suppose  it  is  a  great  improve- 
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ment,  though,  for  myself,  I  always  feel 
nervous  in  a  train,  to  be  going  along  at  such 
a  rate.' 

'  Oh,  but  Warner,  think  of  the  difference  in 
the  time ;  it  used  to  take  eight  or  nine  hours 
going  from  here  to  London,  and  now  we  do  it 
in  a  little  more  than  two  hours.' 

'  Yes,  my  lady,  it  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  no  doubt  ;  but  the  other 
way  always  seems  more  natural  to  me.' 

And  as  Winnie  finished  her  parting  injunc- 
tions, and  went  to  prepare  for  the  journey, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  sad  as  she 
thought  how  that  bright  party  whom  old 
Mrs.  Warner  had  described  had  all  passed 
away. 

As  she  passed  along  the  gallery,  she  looked 
at  their  pictures  :  merry,  bright  Lady 
Mortimer,  who  had  only  lived  a  few  years 
after  her  marriage,  and  died   when  her  only 
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child,  the  present  Lord  Mortimer,  was  four 
years  old.  Then  there  was  Lady  Betty;  taken 
about  the  same  time ;  she  had  died  com- 
paratively recently  in  the  old  home  which  she 
had  lived  in  all  her  life,  and  which  she  had 
never  quitted  for  one  of  her  own. 

Lady  Betty  had  had  a  love-story  in  her 
day  :  she  was  but  seventeen  when  the 
young  officer  to  whom  she  was  engaged  was 
killed  at  Waterloo,  and  she  had  been  true  to 
his  memory  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Next  to  his  young  wife  hung  the  picture 
of  the  eighth  Lord  Mortimer,  very  like  his 
son  in  expression  and  colouring,  but  with  less 
talent  in  his  face.  And  as  Winnie  gazed  at 
them,  she  gave  a  little  sigh  at  the  thought  of 
their  past  joys  and  sorrows,  all  buried  now 
in  the  grave. 

Lilian  Boyle  joined  the  Mortimers  at  the 
station  ;  she  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ecstasy 
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at  the  idea  of  her  season  in  London,  and  the 
only  thing  that  in  any  way  damped  her 
anticipations  was  her  shyness  of  Lord 
Mortimer,  of  whom  she  was  a  good  deal 
afraid,  though  it  was  difficult  to  know  why, 
as  he  had  always  been  particularly  kind  to 
her. 

But  Lilian  was  one  of  those  girls  who  do 
not  easily  get  on  with  older  men ;  she  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  her  want  of  ease 
prevented  her  being  as  natural  and  bright 
with  them  as  she  was  with  young  men.  She 
was  not  clever  either,  and  had  a  sort  of 
uneasy  consciousness  of  her  deficiencies 
sometimes,  though  she  certainly  never  felt 
them  when  talking  to  Geoffrey  de  Valines. 
Her  feelings  with  regard  to  him  at  this  time 
would  have  been  difficult  to  analyse,  though 
in  the  hazy  brightness  which  in  her  thoughts 
of  the  future  hung  over  the  coming  weeks 
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he  certainly  filled  a  place  in  her  imagina- 
tion. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  called  love  yet,  but  the 
liking  was  ready  to  develop  into  it ;  and 
Lilian  was  well  pleased  to  think  that  at  his 
sister's  house  he  would  be  a  constant  guest, 
though  even  to  herself  she  only  owned  that 
she  thought  him  very  pleasant,  and  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  know  some  one  pretty  well 
when  so  many  strangers  would  be  around  her. 
Not  that  she  was  actually  shy  of  strangers,  if 
they  were  young  like  herself;  but  there  is 
always  a  certain  mystery  about  anything  new 
in  a  girl's  life  which  is  not  altogether  happi- 
ness, but  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  it,  according  as  the  mystery 
turns  out  to  be  joyful  or  the  reverse. 

If  any  of  the  three  occupants  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  the  London  express  on  that 
day  had  guessed  the  results  which  a  few  short 
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weeks  would  bring,  Lilian  would  not  have 
been  one  of  the  party. 

Lord  Mortimer  had  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  takino*  her,  but  havinof  once 
given  his  consent  he  had  considered  the 
matter  settled,  and  did  not  give  any  further 
thought  to  his  objections.  Winnie  had  never 
contemplated  any  obstacles  if  once  her 
husband's  consent  was  obtained,  and  certainly 
did  not  anticipate  them  now :  while  poor 
Lilian  was  far  from  dreaming  how  her  future 
prospects  would  be  ordered,  and  if  she  had 
had  the  faintest  notion  of  her  brother's 
intentions  with  respect  to  her  marrying 
Geoffrey  de  Valines,  would  never  have  be- 
come his  sister's  guest.  But  the  future  in 
this  world  is  mercifully  hidden  from  us,  and 
all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  do  our  duty  in 
the  present. 

On    their    arrival    in    Grosvenor     Place, 
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Winnie  found  a  pile  of  notes  and  cards  ready 
for  her  inspection  ;  and  while  she  was  rapidly 
turning  them  over,  Lilian  took  a  survey  of 
the  pleasant  drawing-room,  with  its  windows 
opening  on  to  the  balcony  overhanging  the 
street,  and  gazed  out  of  them  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  country  girl  to  whom  London 
sights  and  sounds  were  new  and  strange. 

She  was  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen  by  Winnie's  calling  her  to 
come  and  have  some  tea. 

'  We  shall  have  a  busy  day  to-morrow, 
Lilian/  said  her  hostess.  '-  First  of  all,  there 
are  our  dresses  to  order  forthedrawinsf-room, 
and  then  I  must  get  ready  all  my  cards  and 
lists.  Here  are  some  gaieties  to  begin  with, 
you  see  :  Mrs.  Tancarville  has  got  a  ball  on 
the  9th,  and  her  balls  are  always  good  ones  ; 
and  here  are  three  or  four  drums,  and  two 
more  balls  in  prospect.' 
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It  sounded  a  wonderful  amount  of  gaiety 
to  Lilian's  unsophisticated  ears,  and  she  was 
soon  in  the  thick  of  a  discussion  respecting 
that  all-important  question,  her  presentation 
dress. 

Then  Lady  Mary  de  Valines  and  Kitty 
came  in  to  see  Winnie,  and  Lilian  found 
Kitty  very  charming.  Previously  she  had  had 
but  little  conversation  with  her,  and  she  was 
very  glad  to  gather  some  information  from  a 
girl  who  had  had  the  experience  of  a  previous 
season. 

'  And  it  is  supposed  to  be  going  to  be  a  good 
season,'  added  Kitty  ;  '  not  that  there  is  the 
least  reason  for  its  being  so.  I  hope  it  will  be, 
however,  for  your  sake.  As  for  me,  it  does  not 
affect  me  very  much,  as  I  shall  not  go  out  a 
great  deal,  for  I  don't  care  about  it  now.' 

Kitty  was  not  one  of  those  young  ladies 
who  care  only  to  crowd  as  many  amusements 
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as  they  can  into  the  time  of  their  engagement ; 
though  considering  what  a  long  waiting  she 
had  in  prospect,  she  might  have  been  anxious 
for  some  diversion.  And  in  her  secret  heart 
LiUan  thought  that  she  should  find  it  very- 
hard  to  give  up  dancing,  even  if  she  were 
married,  much  more  so  then  if  she  was  only- 
engaged.  She  pitied  Winnie  very  much 
because  Lord  Mortimer  did  not  allow  her  to 
valse,  and  imagined  that  it  was  only  because 
he  was  an  older  man  that  he  did  not  like 
married  women  to  valse. 

*  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Winnie,  the 
otherday,'  said  Lady  Mary,  as  she  rose  to  go — ■ 
'  Sir  Arthur  Lovell  :  he  was  asking  if  you  were 
coming  up  for  the  season,  and  said  he  should 
certainly  come  and  see  you.' 

'  Oh,  is  he  back  ?'  asked  Winnie  ;  '  I  heard 
he  had  been  travelling  half  over  the 
world.' 
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'  Yes,  lie  has  just  returned,  and  is  just  the 
same  as  ever;  I  never  saw  a  man  who  enjoys 
life  as  he  does.' 

'  He  makes  enjoyment  the  business  of  his 
life,  I  think,'  said  Winnie,  laughing;  ^  and 
certainly  succeeds  in  his  profession.' 

The  next  morning  Winnie  and  Lihan 
started  early  in  a  victoria  for  some  of  the 
business  of  the  day  :  ordered  their  dresses  for 
the  drawing-room,  went  to  half  a  dozen 
shops,  and  contrived  to  get  through  such  an 
amount  in  the  day  that  Lilian  was  astonished. 
Winnie  was  very  energetic  and  quick,  and  as 
she  fortunately  possessed  good  health  as  well, 
she  was  able  to  accomplish  more  than  most 
people ;  and  Lilian,  whose  days  had  been 
chiefly  spent  in  outdoor  amusements,  was 
puzzled  to  find  that  these  were  not  incom- 
patible with  indoor  occupations. 

Winnie  became  the  object  of  her  greatest 
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admiration  as  she  saw  how  well  she  filled  all 
her  duties,  and  especially  when  she  found 
how  much  she  helped  her  husband  in  writing 
and  copying.  It  opened  a  new  world  to 
Lilian,  who  had  never  realised  how  useful  a 
wife  may  be  when  her  heart  and  soul  are  in 
her  work ;  and  she  had  looked  on  a  married 
woman's  position  as  being  one  of  happy  idle- 
ness and  amusement,  and  the  knowledge  that 
this  was  not  a  high  view  to  take  of  it 
gradually  dawned  on  her  to  her  infinite 
advantage. 

Lilian  herself,  too,  began  some  singing 
lessons ;  she  was  really  fond  of  music,  and 
practised  hard,  so  made  rapid  progress ;  and 
as  Fury  had  been  brought  up  to  London, 
she  enjoyed  her  favourite  amusement  of 
riding,  though  Rotten  Row  was  rather  tame 
to  a  girl  who  delighted  in  a  run  across 
country.     Perhaps  nothing  impressed  Lilian 
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more  than  her  first  experience  of  an  opera. 
Regular  habitues  cannot  understand  the 
effect  which  an  opera  produces  for  the  first 
time  on  a  fresh  young  mind.  They  have 
quite  forgotten  the  first  time  that  they  went 
to  the  opera,  and  being  constantly  accustomed 
to  hear  and  criticise  all  the  o^reat  sino^ers  of 
the  day,  cannot  appreciate  the  mingled 
delight  and  admiration  which  a  first  opera 
gives  to  a  girl. 

Lihan,  too,  had  been  but  seldom  even  to 
the  play,  and  when  she  found  herself  in  a 
box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  after  eagerly 
examining  the  aspect  of  the  crowded  house, 
heard  the  overture  begin,  and  saw  the  curtain 
draw  up,  she  fancied  herself  in  a  scene  of 
enchantment.  The  opera  was  '  L'Etoile  du 
Nord,'  with  Patti  for  Caterina ;  musicians 
would  smile  to  think  that  an  opera  which 
they  would  only  contemptuously  designate  as 
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'pretty  music,'  should  produce  on  any  one 
the  sensations  which  Lilian  experienced. 
The  lovely  voice  and  graceful  acting  of  the 
renowned  prima  donna  were  reality  to  her, 
and  the  Mortimers  watched  her  intense 
absorption  with  interest;  for  however  much 
pleasure  Winnie  found  in  the  opera,  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  it  for  several  years, 
so  there  was  no  novelty  in  her  enjoyment, 
and  she  was  glad  to  think  that  Lilian  should 
so  thoroughly  appreciate  the  opera,  though 
she  could  scarcely  enter  into  her  feelings. 

Tom  Percival  was  also  in  their  box  that 
night,  and  between  the  acts  one  or  two 
friends  came  in,  amongst  others  an  old 
General  Dalby,  who  was  a  regular  habitue, 
not  only  of  Covent  Garden,  but  of  every 
ball  and  party  given  during  the  London 
season. 

'  Patti  is  singing  well  to-night,  isn't  she  V 
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said  lie,  turning  to  Lilian,  whose  beauty  his 
experienced  eye  at  once  approved. 

'  Oh,  gloriously  !'  exclaimed  she ;  '  I  wish 
it  would  go  on  all  night ;  I  dread  the  end.' 

General  Dalby  laughed  at  her  enthusiasm. 

*  I  don't  think  many  people  would  agree 
with  you,'  he  said;  'I  should  be  sorry  to 
give  up  my  night's  rest  even  to  hear  Patti 
sing,  and  I'm  due  at  tw^o  or  three  places 
after  this  is  over,  so  I  don't  care  about  its 
being  interminable.  Are  you  going  to  Mrs. 
Delville's,  Lady  Mortimer  X 

^  No,  we  are  not  going  anywhere  to-night.' 

'  You  Avon't  lose  much ;  her  parties  are 
always  so  crowded.  However,  I  alw^ays  go, 
for  I  am  sure  to  see  some  friends,  but  I 
don't  think  I  shall  go  anywhere  else  to- 
night.' 

Lilian  wondered  very  much  how^  so  old  a 
man  as  General  Dalby  appeared  to  her  to  be, 
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should  care  to  go  anywhere  after  the  opera, 
and  privately  thought  that  it  was  no  wonder 
he  should  not  wish  to  lose  his  night's  rest, 
forgiving  him  what  appeared  to  her  luke- 
warm admiration  for  the  opera,  on  the  score 
of  his  age. 

If  General  Dalby  could  have  guessed  her 
thoughts,  he  would  have  been  much  amused, 
for   he  was   as    hale   and    hearty  a  man   of 
seventy,   or  rather  more,   as   could   be   seen 
through  England.     He  was  a  bachelor,  and 
dearly  loved  society,  and  was  popular  in  it 
amongst  young  and  old  ;  he  possessed  a  very 
pretty  house  in  Ciarges  Street,  and  gave  little 
dinners   to   his   numerous   friends ;    he   was 
ever  ready,    too,  to   do  a  kind  action,  and 
was    one    of    those    men    who   are    welcome 
everywhere.      He   was   a   great   admirer   of 
beauty,  and  whispered  to  Lady  Mortimer  as 
he  took  leave  : 
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'Miss  Royle  is  the  prettiest  girl  I  have 
seen  for  years  ;  she  will  be  the  beauty  of  the 
season.' 

Winnie  knew  that  the  old  man  was  a 
fastidious  critic,  and  was  glad  that  his 
estimate  of  Lilian's  charms  should  be  so 
high. 

They  had  to  wait  some  minutes  for  their 
carriaofe,  and  two  or  three  friends  were  also 
in  the  same  predicament,  amongst  others 
Teddy  Guildford. 

*  I  always  consider  this  a  good  place  to  see 
people/  he  said,  as  he  came  forward  from  his 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  to  speak  to 
the  Mortimers ;  'it  is  as  good  as  a  party, 
when  there's  a  full  house.' 

'  All  very  well  on  a  mild  night,'  answered 
Winnie,  '  but  it's  cold  work  waiting  when  it 
is  not  summer  weather.' 

\  It  always  ought  to  be  summer  weather 
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in  the  opera  season,  though  it  generally  is 
particularly  cold/  said  he.  'There,  do  you 
see  that  wonderful  costume  in  the  corner 
there  ?  its  owner  is  the  wife  of  that  American 
millionaire  who  is  astonishing  London  by  his 
entertainments. ' 

'  I  see  her ;  she's  a  striking-looking  woman, 
and  what  splendid  jewels  she  has  !' 

'  Yes  ;  nobody  knows  who  they  are,  or  how 
the  man — his  name  is  Teale — came  by  his 
money ;  however,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
respectable,  and  everybody  is  calling  on  them, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  balls  they  are  expected 
to  give.' 

'  Of  course.  Well,  the  woman's  face  fasci- 
nates me  ;  she  looks  as  if  she  has  a  history  !' 

*  I  should  think  she  probably  had  a  very 
strange  one.  One  story  about  them  is  that 
he  was  a  gold-digger  in  California,  was 
lucky,  and  got  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
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he  has  made  an  enormous  one  by  hicky 
speculations ;  and  that  she  was  a  washer- 
woman's daughter,  and  fell  in  with  this  man, 
who  was  taken  by  her  looks— she  is  hand- 
some still,  in  a  sort  of  a  way — that  he  married 
her,  and  that  she  has  since  set  her  heart  on 
getting  into  English  society ;  an  ambition 
which  seems  likely  to  be  realised,  though  she 
can't  have  much  in  common  with  the  people 
who  will  go  to  her  balls,  and  invent  stories 
about  her. 

At  that  moment  the  American's  carriage 
was  called,  and  Mrs.  Teale  swept  towards 
it,  on  the  arm  of  the  man  whom  Teddy 
Guildford  pointed  out  as  her  husband.  He 
was  a  common-looking  man,  with  a  hard 
expression,  but  she  was  of  a  different  stamp. 
Tall,  and  finely  formed,  with  well-cut  features, 
black  eyes  and  hair,  strongly-marked  eye- 
hrows,  and  a  pale  dark  skin,  she  might  have 
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been  taken  for  an  Italian  ;  she  wore  a  gorgeous 
dress  of  yellow  and  crimson,  and  a  necklace 
of  wonderful  rubies.  There  was  a  sort  of 
scornful  defiance  expressed  on  her  face,  and 
she  had  the  kind  of  air  about  her  of  wishing 
to  repel  the  curiosity  her  appearance  could 
not  fail  to  excite. 

'  I  don't  think  she  can  be  a  washerwoman's 
daughter,'  said  Winnie,  as  Teddy  Guildford 
took  her  to  the  carriage. 

'  Impossible  to  say,'  said  he,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  ;  '  but  she  has  got  a  necklace 
fit  for  an  empress  I' 

And  Winnie  did  not  forget  Mrs.  Teale's 
face  ;  it  seemed  to  haunt  her,  and,  as  she 
laughingly  declared,  she  had  dreamt  of  her  all 
night,  the  next  morning  when  she  came  down 
to  breakfast. 

^  Do  you  think  she  is  going  to  be  your  evil 
genius  V  asked  Lord  Mortimer. 
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'  Xot  exactly,  but  I  can't  get  her  expres- 
sion out  of  ray  head.' 

'  She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  a  second-rate 
actress  ;  I  think  I  must  have  seen  her  before/ 
was  Lord  Mortimer's  comment ;  and  then,  as 
he  took  up  the  Morning  Post,  he  added,  ^  and 
positively  the  woman  has  got  a  ball  on  the 
20th.  Here  is  the  announcement :  ''  Mrs. 
Teale's  ball  will  take  place  on  May  20th,  at 
her  residence,  300,  Piccadilly." ' 

'  Oh,  that  big  house  which  has  been  empty 
so  long.  T  dare  say  everybod}^  will  go  to  it. 
Just  listen,'  as  she  opened  her  letters  :  '  here's 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Manby,  asking  me  if  I  will 
go  to  that  very  ball.  Do  read  it,'  and  she 
handed  the  note  to  her  husband. 

*  There  is  only  a  short  answer  needed  to 
that,'  remarked  he,  as  he  perused  it.  '  Just 
write  and  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
any  balls  given  by  those  who  are  strangers 
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to  you  ;  that  will  be  sufficient  reply  to  Mrs. 
Manby,  though  I  should  like  to  tell  her  my 
opinion  of  her  letter.  So  she  has  taken  up 
Mrs.  Teale ;  well,  it  will  answer  her  purpose 
to  dispense  invitations,  and  get  the  credit  of 
them.  But  she  is  an  intolerable  woman,  I 
think,  and  in  thoroughly  bad  style  ;  she  writes 
as  if  she  was  your  dearest  friend.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  only  know  her  a  little,  and  I 
have  hardly  seen  her  since  she  married.' 

'  And  the  less  you  see  of  her  the  better,  as 
she  is  a  very  undesirable  acquaintance ;  and 
under  her  management  Mrs.  Teale's  ball  will 
be  an  assemblage  of  the  fastest  people  in 
London.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    DRAWING-ROOM. 


'  All  the  "world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players,' 

Shakespeaee. 

One  of  Winnie's  first  visits  after  her  arrival 
in  London  was  to  Mrs.  Vincent's ;  she  found 
her  very  much  occupied  in  all  her  usual 
avocations,  with  the  addition  of  having-  an 
old  friend  staying  with  her  for  a  time  for 
rest  and  change. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  delighted  to  see  Winnie, 
and  the  latter  was  anxious  to  find  out  from 
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her   in  what   ways  she  might  be   useful  to 
others  during  her  stay  in  town. 

'  You  see,  Cousin  Lucy,'  she  said,  '  now  we 
are  really  settled  here  for  about  three 
months,  I  should  be  able  to  do  some  work 
or  visiting  regularly,  which  in  short  visits  of 
course  it  is  no  use  attempting.  And  you  are 
my  mentor  in  this  respect,  so  I  have  come 
to  you  for  advice  ;  for  although  one  is  very 
busy  during  the  London  season,  I  can't  bear 
to  spend  it  entirely  in  amusement  and  going 
about.' 

^  No,  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine  pleasure 
and  usefulness,'  answered  Mrs.  Vincent ;  '  but 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  undertake  too 
much,  for  you  have  your  husband  and  house- 
hold to  consider.' 

'  Oh  yes,  but  I  have  asked  Rupert  about 
this,  and  he  will  like  me  to  do  something.' 

*  I  think  then  some  hospital- visiting  on,  say, 
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a  particular  day  in  the  week  would  be  as  useful 
a  thing  as  you  could  undertake.    Fresh  visitors 
are  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  sick  people,  and 
a  little  cheerful  talk,  and  kind  sympathy,  help 
to  brighten  their   weary  days.     You  know, 
Winnie,  that   I  consider  this  almost  as  im- 
portant as  more  direct  works  of  charity.    Then 
I  am  wanting  another  helper  in  the  secretary- 
work  of  our  Needlewoman's  Association,  and 
should  be  very  o-lad  if  rou  would  undertake  it ; 
and  then,  do  you  remember,  you  promised  to 
go  and   see    my  poor   old  friends,  the  Miss 
Pearses.     So  you  see  I  have  cut  out  some 
work  for  you ;  as  much,  I  think,  as  you  will 
be  able  to  cret  throug^h.' 

'  It  is  all  pleasant  work  too,  Cousin  Lucy. 
I  almost  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  something 
more  disagreeable.' 

'  You  will  find  the  hospital- visiting  very 
sad,  and  as  regards  the  disagreeable  part  of 
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work,  you  had  better  try  some  easy  things  at 
first,  and  see  how  you  can  manage  them/ 

*  I  shall  do  these  things  gladly.  You  will  let 
me  know  about  the  day  for  the  hospital  then, 
and  tell  me  the  secretary-work  that  you  want 
done.  And  as  to  seeing  the  Miss  Pearses,  can 
you  come  with  me  now,  and  introduce  me  to 
them  ?  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,  and 
there  are  such  a  quantity  that  I  will  take 
them  a  few  out  of  the  supjDly  in  my 
basket.' 

'  I  will  certainly  come  with  you,  for  I 
happen  to  have  a  spare  hour  this  afternoon, 
so  it  will  suit  me  very  well ;  particularly  as  I 
owe  them  a  visit.' 

Mrs.  Vincent  and  Winnie  drove  off,  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  little  street  near 
Chelsea,  where  the  old  ladies  in  question 
lived.  The  houses  were  very  poor  in  appear- 
ance,   and   as   the    well-appointed     barouche 
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stopped  at  the  door  of  number  nine,  and  the 
footman  gave  a  sounding  knock  at  the  door, 
all  the  dirty  maid s-of-all- work  poked  their 
heads  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  grocer's  errand-boy  stopped  to  stare, 
while  soDie  little  children  collected  on  the 
pavement  near,  creating  a  small  sensation 
in  the  dingy  street  ;  while  from  number  nine 
itself  peered  out  of  the  little  sitting-room 
window  Miss  Pearse,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters. 

'  Oh,  Margaret  !'  she  exclaimed,  '  there's 
such  a  grand  carriage  stopping  at  the  door ! 
What  can  it  be  for  ?  There's  a  coronet  on  the 
panel,  and  there  are  two  ladies  getting  out ; 
and  one  of  them  I  think — yes,  I  am  sure — is 
Mrs.  Vincent.  Who  can  the  other  be  ?  they 
must  be  coming  to  see  us.'  And  Miss  Anne 
turned  to  take  a  hasty  inspection  of  her  cap  in 
the  little  looking-glass  over  the  mantlepiece. 
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The  little  room  was  very  poorly  furnished  : 
a  shabby  drugget  covered  the  floor,  and 
the  chairs  and  piece  of  furniture  miscalled  a 
sofa— for  no  sofa  ever  was  so  hard  and  uncom- 
fortable—were of  horsehair ;  a  small  round 
table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a 
chiffonier  opposite  the  window.  A  few 
relics  of  better  days  there  were,  in  two  or 
three  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  few  china 
cups  on  the  mantlepiece  ;  while  a  couple  of 
very  sickly-looking  geraniums  in  pots  stood 
on  the  window-sill.  All,  however,  was  scru- 
pulously neat ;  and  so  was  the  attire  of  the 
two  old  ladies,  though  their  dresses  were 
worn  threadbare,  their  collars  darned,  and 
their  cap-ribbons  faded. 

The  landlady,  a  stout  untidy -looking 
woman,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  little 
room,  and  ushered  in  the  visitors ;  while 
Mrs.  Vincent  said  t6  the  sisters : 
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*  I  have  brought  my  cousin  Lady  Mortimer 
to  see  you.' 

The  eldest  Miss  Pearse  bore  in  her  thin 
face  the  traces  of  continued  ill  health,  ^\'hile 
Miss  Anne  was  stronger  looking,  and  appa- 
rently several  years  younger. 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  us/  said  Miss  Anne  to  Winnie, 
after  she  had  provided  her  guests  with  chairs. 
'  My  sister  and  I  lead  such  quiet  lives,  that 
we  are  very  grateful  for  a  visitor,  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  is  often  kind  enough  to  call.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  come,'  said  Winnie, 
simply.  We  have  just  come  up  to  London  for 
the  season,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  weather 
so  pleasant.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  quite  like  summer,  and  the 
trees  are  all  coming  out ;  not  that  we  can  see 
any  from  our  window  here,'  added  Miss 
Anne.    We  have  not  got  a  very  cheerful  pros- 
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pect ;  but  still  our  little  rooms  are  convenient 
in  many  ways,  and  I  am  a  pretty  good 
walker,  and  get  down  sometimes  across 
the  river  into  Battersea  Park,  which  is  so 
pretty.  But  my  sister  is  a  great  invalid,  and 
does  not  get  out  much.' 

All  this  time  the  old  lady  was  eyeing  the 
flowers  in  Winnie's  basket,  which  she  per- 
ceived, and  thought  that  she  might  venture 
to  produce  them. 

'  I  brought  you  a  few  flowers,'  she  said, 
*  for  I  think  in  London  one  values  flowers  so 
much  more  than  in  the  country.' 

'  How  good  of  you  !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Anne  fervently  ;  and  taking  the  flowers  out 
of  the  basket  with  reverential  care,  she 
turned  to  her  sister,  saying  :  *  Look,  Mar- 
garet I  Lady  Mortimer  has  brought  us  these 
lovely  flowers.' 

Miss    Pearce's    face    showed    her    deliirht. 
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*We  have  quite  a  passion  for  flowers/  she 
said,  turning  to  Winnie,  '  but  very  seldom  see 
such  lovely  ones  as  you  have  brought  us. 
They  will  make  our  room  bright  for  days,  and 
remind  me  of  our  old  home  in  the  country, 
where  we  had  a  lovely  garden ;  it  was  in  a 
little  village  in  Kent/ 

'  Some  parts  of  Kent  are  so  pretty  !'  said 
Winnie  ;  ^  were  you  in  one  of  those  parts  V 

'  Oh  yes  ;  we  were  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
and  very  charming  it  was.  Our  only  bad  time 
in  the  year  was  the  hop-picking  time,  for  we 
were  surrounded  by  hop-gardens,  and  used 
to  dread  the  coming  of  the  hop-pickers. 
However,  since  I  have  lived  in  London  I 
have  been  more  merciful,  and  felt  glad  that 
the  poor  creatures  should  have  what  must 
be  such  a  delightful  change  to  them.' 

'  It  must  save  the  lives  of  a  great  many,  I 
think,'    said   Winnie ;    '  but    they   are   very 
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rough,  are  they  not  ?  My  only  experience  of 
hop-pickers  was  seeing  a  crowd  of  them  one 
day  at  a  station  in  Kent,  and  they  were  so 
noisy  and  disorderly.' 

'  Oh,  some  of  them  are  terrible  people. 
But  in  our  village  there  were  not  so  many 
strangers  as  in  some  places  ;  and  there  was 
one  hop-garden  where  only  the  villagers 
worked,  and  we  used  to  go  and  help  them 
sometimes.  And  the  strange  hop-pickers 
were  not  all  so  rough  ;  some  of  them  were 
glad  of  a  little  notice,  and  very  grateful  for 
any  kindness.' 

*  They  form  quite  a  class  by  themselves.  I 
remember  one  old  sweeper,  whose  crossing  was 
near  my  father's  house  in  London,  used  to  go 
"  hopping,"  as  he  expressed  it,  every  year.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  believe  they  thoroughly  enjoy 
it.' 

Mrs.    Vincent    and   Winnie   stayed   some 
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time  with  the  Miss  Pearses,  and  when  they 
rose  to  go,  Winnie,  having  previously  arranged 
the  plan  with  her  cousin,  said  to  them  : 

'  We  are  going  to  the  drawing-room  on 
the  8th,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
care  about  it,  but  will  you  come  and  see  us 
in  our  finery  ?  Mrs.  Vincent  is  coming ; 
you  would  not  find  it  tiring,  as  she  would 
call  and  bring  you,  about  four  o'clock. 
And  I  have  a  friend  of  mine,  a  beautiful  o-irl 
staying  with  me,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will 
admire  very  much  in  her  pretty  dress.' 

Both  sisters  expressed  delight  at  the  j^ro- 
posal. 

*We  shall  enjoy  it  so  much!'  said  Miss 
Anne,  naively.  *  It  will  make  the  court 
seem  quite  near  to  us,  to  see  you  when  you 
have  just  returned  from  it ;  and  I  do  hope 
Maro'aret  will  be  well  enous^h.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Mrs,  Vincent  should 
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call  for  the  two  sisters  on  the  8th,  and  she 
and  Winnie  took  their  departure. 

'  Well/  said  Miss  Anne,  when  they  were 
gone,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  satisfaction 
in  the  word,  '  it  has  been  a  wonderful  day ! 
To  think  of  a  countess  coming  to  see  us, 
Margaret !  and  bringing  us  such  lovely 
flowers ;  not  to  mention  her  asking  us  to  go 
and  see  her  in  her  court  train  !  It  will  be 
quite  a  gala-day  to  us  !' 

*  It  will  indeed/  answered  her  sister. 
*  Lady  Mortimer  is  so  kind  and  pleasant  too, 
and  looks  so  happy  ;  it  does  one  good  to  see 
such  a  bright  young  face.' 

And  the  two  sisters  talked  over  every 
detail  of  the  visit  again  and  again ;  and 
Miss  Anne  spent  the  next  few  days  in 
furbishing  up  their  best  bonnets,  in  order  to 
make  ^  as  good  an  appearance  as  w^as  pos- 
sible,' as  she  said,  on  the  8th. 
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It  was  such  a  simple  thing,  to  Winnie,  to 
ask  them,  and  yet  the  amount  of  pleasure 
it  gave  them  was  wonderful.  Such  trivial 
kindnesses  bring  little  rays  of  brightness 
into  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  solitary,  and 
are  so  easily  performed  by  the  fortunate  and 
happy. 

There  are  few  things  calculated  to  pro- 
duce more  happiness  in  the  world  than 
thoughtfulness  about  giving  little  pleasures 
to  others,  and  while  greater  things  may  be 
hard  to  accomplish,  these  are  very  easy ; 
and  yet,  perhaps  because  of  their  very 
easiness  and  insignificance,  too  often  passed 
over  as  ^  not  worth  while.'  But  the  lives  of 
most  people  are  made  up  of  little  things, 
and  the  smallest  thin  or  which  cheers  another  is 
of  far  greater  real  value  than  we  can  estimate 
in  this  busy  work-a-day  world,  where  every 
one  is  but  too  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  their 
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own  individual  and  family  interests,  and  where 

the  duty  and  privilege  of  sympathy    is  far 

too  little  thought  of,  and  its  powers  strangely 

under-rated. 

The  8  th  of  May  was  a  fine  day,  and,  as 

nsual,  there  was  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  see 

the  carriages  on  their   way  to   Buckingham 

Palace. 

English  peojDle   dearly  love   a   sight,   and 

one   can   only  wonder   when   one  sees   how 

patiently  they  will  wait  in  the  streets  to  see 

anything  that  can  be  called  a  spectacle,  from 

the    procession    on    Lord   Mayor's   day   to 

watching  the   guests  for   a   ball   get   out  of 

their  carriages.     And  consequently  there  are 

always  numbers  collected  to  see  the  carriages 

as  they  one  by  one  join  the  long  string  on  a 

drawing-room  day,  to  view  the  dresses  and 

jewels,  and  the  fair  young  faces,  accompanied 

by  stately  dames  of  more  matronly  charms, 
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which  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  England, 
though  no  costume  can  be  more  trying  by 
dayhght  than  the  orthodox  court  dress  worn 
by  Enghshwomen  when  they  pass  before 
their  Queen. 

However  trying  though  the  dress  might 
be  to  ordinary  mortals,  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  respecting  its  becomingness  to 
Lilian  Koyle.  The  rich  soft  folds  of  her 
white  silk,  and  the  clouds  of  w^hite  tulle, 
garlanded  with  starry  jessamine,  suited  her 
graceful  figure  to  perfection  ;  and  her  regular 
features  and  beautiful  complexion  could  well 
bear  the  ordeal  of  comparison  with  the  fairest 
women  in  England. 

When  Mrs.  Vincent  and  the  old  Miss 
Pearses  arrived  in  Grosvenor  Place,  the 
Mortimers  had  not  yet  returned;  but  soon 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  where  the  two 
sisters    were    absorbed   in   admiring    every- 
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thing  tliat  met  their  eyes,  opened,  and  Winnie 
entered  first. 

*  Oh,  there  you  are,'  she  said ;  '  we  are 
rather  late  !  It  was  a  very  full  drawing- 
room,  and  a  pretty  one  too  ;  there  were  so 
many  good  dresses.' 

^  I  am  sure,'  cried  Miss  Anne  Pearse, 
'none  could  have  exceeded  yours  or  your 
young  friend's  !  Oh,  Margaret !  is  it  not 
magnificent '?     And  what  diamonds  !' 

The  old  lady  went  off  into  a  perfect  ecstasy 
of  delight,  in  which  her  calmer  sister  shared ; 
while  Mrs.  Vincent  examined  the  dresses 
more  critically,  and  greatly  approved  Winnie's 
white  satin  and  lace,  trimmed  wath  ostrich 
feathers,  w4iile  she  expressed  to  her  in  lower 
tones  her  intense  admiration  of  Lilian. 

*  Does  she  not  look  lovely  V  whispered 
Winnie.  *  I  feel  quite  proud  of  her ;  she 
was  the   "  cynosure  of  every  eye,"    to-day ; 
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and  several  people  told  me  they  thought 
her  the  most  beautiful  girl  they  had  ever 
seen/ 

Tea  came  in,  and  the  Miss  Pearses'  delight 
was  complete  when  Lord  Mortimer,  whom 
Miss  Anne  thought  almost  as  great  a  sight 
in  his  deputy-lieutenant's  uniform,  as  his 
wife  in  her  diamonds,  handed  them  some 
tea. 

'  It  made  me  feel  quite  romantic,'  said 
the  old  lady  afterwards,  with  a  little  sigh, 
going  back  in  her  memory  to  the  times  of 
her  girlhood,  when  she  had  danced  with  a 
certain  young  officer  at  the  regimental  balls 
at  the  town  near  her  old  home. 

The  young  officer  had  proved  a  faithless 
swain,  but  Miss  Anne  cherished  a  tender 
recollection  of  him  still :  and  the  sioiit  of  a 
uniform  always  recalled  him  to  her  memory, 
she  not  being  very  discriminating  as  to   the 
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difference  in  uniforms,  as  long  as  they  were 
scarlet. 

'  Did  you  see  the  American,  E-upert  ?' 
asked  his  wife,  suddenly.  ^  She  was  most 
gorgeous  in  gold  colour  and  black  lace,  and 
was  positively  covered  with  jewels — rubies 
and  diamonds  chiefly.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  her,'  was  Lord  Mortimer's 
response,  ^if  you  mean  the  individual  we 
saw  at  the  opera.  I  suppose  her  nationality 
covers  everything  else,  and  she  is  doubt- 
less admitted  to  court  as  a  distinguished 
foreigner ;  but  I  should  say  she  had  very 
little  right  to  be  there.  I  can't  help  thinking 
I  have  seen  her  before,  but  can't  remember 
where ;  she  has  a  face  that  one  would  not 
easily  forget.' 

^No,  indeed  I  I  told  you  she  haunted 
me!' 

And  Winnie  gave  the  Miss  Pearses  a  little 
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account  of  Mrs.  Teale,  and  the  supposed 
fabulous  wealth  of  her  husband. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  in  walked 
Geoffrey  de  Valines. 

*  I  thought  you  would  be  back,  Winnie/ 
he  said  carelessly,  '  so  I  came  to  have  a  look 
at  you ;  and  also  to  ask  you  if  you  are  going 
to  Mrs.  Tancarville's  to-morrow  night.' 

'  Oh  yes,  we  are  going ;  shall  you  be 
there  V 

'I  may  look  in  very  likely;  but  I  have 
two  or  three  things  to  choose  from,  so  I  shall 
not  settle  till  the  last ;'  which  was  rather  a 
doubtful  statement,  seeing  that  Geoffi'ey 
fully  intended  to  go  wherever  his  sister 
and  Lihan  were  going. 

And  to  see  her  was  his  reason  for  coming 
that  afternoon  to  Grosvenor  Place.  He  longed 
to  see  how  she  looked,  and  as  he  gazed 
on    her   beauty,  he    acknowledged    to   him- 
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self  that  he  was  entirely  infatuated  by- 
it. 

But  there  came  over  him  also  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  game  was  hardly  likely 
to  remain  in  his  own  hands  long.  Any  one 
so  lovely  as  Lilian  could  not  fail  to  have 
many  admirers  ;  and  Geoffrey  felt  no  certainty 
that  she  had  the  least  liking  for  him — indeed 
he  was  rather  despondent  about  it  than  other- 
wise. But  he  resolved  to  play  his  cards  as 
skilfully  as  possible  ;  though,  as  he  said  this 
to  himself,  he  felt  an  uneasy  recollection  that, 
literally,  cards  well  or  ill  played  had  brought 
him  not  good  but  ill  fortune  of  late. 

He  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  both  at 
whist  and  on  the  *Two  Thousand/  and  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  less  liking  for  John 
Boyle,  as  an  individual,  than  he  had  at  first 
done. 

*  But  he  is  Lilian's  brother,'  was  always 
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Geoffrey's  argument  to  himself ;  '  and  though 
I  suspect  he  does  not  really  mean  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  as  I  thought  on  my  earlier 
acquaintance  with  him,  yet  I  must  keep 
friendly  with  him  for  her  sake.'  John 
Royle  having  contrived  to  make  Geoffrey 
understand  that  he  had  divined  his  admira- 
tion of  Lilian,  and  also  insinuated  that 
Lihan's  affection  for  her  brother  was  so 
great,  that  in  her  choice  of  a  husband 
she  would  be  greatly  guided  by  his 
opinion. 

*  However/  Geoffrey  always  ended  his 
frequent  soliloquies  with  saying,  '  I  am 
determined  if  I  once  can  win  Lilian,  I'll  have 
no  more  to  do  with  play  at  Stacy's  ;  and 
I  do  think  that  my  father  would  set  me 
straight  for  once,  so  that  will  make  it  all 
right.' 

But  he  still  did  not  wish  that  Winnie   or 
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her  husband  should  be  enhghtened  as  to  his 
intentions. 

After  a  Httle  time  the  old  Miss  Pears es 
took  their  departure,  highly  pleased  with 
their  visit,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  soon  followed 
them.  Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  Lord 
Mortimer  and  his  wife  were  alone  together, 
he  said  to  her  : 

'  Winnie,  it  has  suddenly  dawned  upon  me 
who  that  Mrs.  Teale  is.' 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  !'  exclaimed  his  wife, 
eagerly. 

'Years  ago — nearly  twenty,  I  should 
think — there  was  a  petty  attorney  at 
Cheston  who  got  into  a  dreadful  scrape  about 
money  matters,  and  was  accused  of  forging 
my  father's  name  to  a  cheque.  The  forgery 
was  a  fact,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to 
bring  it  home  to  him,  though  he  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty.    Well, 
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this  man  had  a  dauorhter,  a  handsome-lookinor 
girl,  Avho  was  said  to  be  a  good  artist,  more 
especially  with  respect  to  etching.  When 
the  trial  of  the  man  was  oyqv,  he  and  his 
daughter  [disappeared,  and  soon  afterwards 
Sharpe,  father  to  the  present  lawyer,  told  my 
father  that  he  had  discovered  the  forgery 
was  the  work  of  the  daughter ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  useless  to  press  the  matter 
further,  as  no  one  knew  where  they  had 
gone.  My  father  had  no  wish  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  care 
for  the  loss  of  the  money — it  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  I  think — so  long  as  there 
was  no  one  else  concerned  in  the  loss.  I 
remember,  though,  at  the  time  suggesting, 
when  I  heard  of  the  story,  that  the  young 
lady  would  probably  pursue  her  occujDation, 
as  she  evidently  possessed  such  skill  in  it  ; 
but  my  father  said  if  she  did,  she  would  be 
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sure  to  be  found  out  in  the  long-run,  and  so 
left  it.  Sharpe  heard  afterwards  that  the 
estimable  father  and  daughter  had  gone  to 
America,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the 
daughter  and  Mrs.  Teale  are  one  and  the 
same  person.' 

'  How  extraordinary !  do  you  know,  Kupert, 
she  did  turn  round  and  stare  when  she 
heard  somebody  say  to  you,  '■^  How  are  you, 
Mortimer  T  she  must  have  felt  unpleasantly 
conscious  if  she  guessed  who  you  were.' 

*  Oh,  she  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score  ; 
but  probably  she  would  not  like  anybody  to 
kn  ow  of  her  antecedents.  However,  it  does 
not  affect  me  particularly,  beyond  confirming 
the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that  if 
people  knew  the  true  history  of  the  million- 
aires they  so  eagerly  court,  they  would  be 
rather  more  shy  of  their  society.  I  believe, 
though,  that  I  am  wrong  about  the  time  all 
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this  happened,  it  cannot  be  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  there  is  one 
other  person  in  London  who  will  probably 
recognize  her  as  well,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
surmise  ;  even  John  Royle,  for  he  was  then 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  this  attorney  supplied 
him  with  some  money — for  he  had  begun 
to  spend  even  then,  and  I  believe  he  flirted 
with  the  young  lady  herself  in  order  to  get 
a  larger  loan  from  the  father.  Sir  Hugh 
found  it  out,  paid  the  money,  and  sent  John 
off  abroad  with  a  tutor,  only  to  get  into 
fresh  scrapes  ;  but  the  attorney  evidently  had 
wished  to  secure  the  heir  of  Royle  for  his 
daughter,  or  he  would  hardly  have  accommo- 
dated him  with  money  to  the  extent  that 
he  did.  Well,  John  Royle  is  the  last  man 
who  ought  to  expose  other  people's  evil 
deeds,  but  if  he  finds  out  that  Mrs.  Teale 
is  the  same  person  as  the  Cheston  attorney's 
VOL.  II.  26 
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daughter,  he  will  probably   contrive  to  get 
money  out  of  her.' 

'  Do   you   think   he   knew   that   she   was 
supposed  to  have  forged  the  cheque  V 
'  That  I  cannot  tell.' 

And  so  the  conversation  ended,  while 
Winnie  was  more  than  ever  interested  in 
Mrs.  Teale's  vicissitudes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MRS.    TANCARVILLE's    BALL. 

*  Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garland  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one.' 

Texnyson. 

The  day  after  the  drawing-room  was  that 
on  which  Mrs.  Tancarville's  ball  was  to  take 
place,  and  Lilian  was  looking  forward  to 
it  very  much,  as  being  her  first  one  in 
London. 

Mrs.   Tancarville   was  a   veteran    in   ball 
giving.       She  had  had  several  daughters,  all 
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of  whom    were    now  married  excepting  the 
youngest,  and  possessing  ample  means    and 
a  compliant  husband,  she  had  continued  to 
give   balls   for  many   seasons  in  succession. 
She  was  very  popular  also,  and  was  fortunate 
in    the    fact    that   the    young   men    of    her 
acquaintance     were     willing   to    honour   her 
entertainments      with      their    presence,     as 
their  presence  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
a  ball ;  so   when  partners  in  numbers    were 
combined   with    a    good    floor,  good    music, 
and  last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  a  good 
supper,  the  requisites  for  a  pleasant  evening 
were  all  collected. 

Lord  Mortimer  accompanied  his  wife  and 
Lilian,  and  when  they  arrived  at  their 
destination  they  found  the  rooms  already 
filling,  and  Lilian  had  soon  joined  the 
dancers.  There  were  assembled  the  usual 
throng   which  year  by   year    one    sees  in  a 
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London  ball-room.  Energetic  chaperones 
piloting  their  way  to  a  favourite  corner, 
where  they  can  secure  an  advantageous 
post  for  observing  and  being  observed ; 
quieter  and  less  managing  mothers  gladly 
taking  the  first  seat  they  find  vacant ;  young 
ladies  who  have  danced  through  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  seasons  minofled  with  those 
who  are  enjoying  their  first ;  lively,  well 
dressed  young  matrons,  always  the  most 
popular  of  partners  ;  a  few  older  men  who 
are  either  acting  as  chaperons,  or  who  are 
intimate  friends  of  the  host  or  hostess ;  the 
hlase  London  man  who  just  deigns  to  take 
a  turn  once  or  twice  in  the  evening  with  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room ;  the  active 
partner  who  dutifully  dances  everything, 
and  takes  but  little  repose  while  the  music 
is  going  on  ;  the  fair  shy  boys  who  are 
having  their  first  season  also,  and  who  are 
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not  appreciating  it  at  all  ;  the  popular  men, 
whom  everybody  talks  to,  and  who  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  chaperones,  for  do  not 
they  escort  them  to  supper '? — for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  this  excursion  to  supper  is  the 
poor  chaperone's  only  diversion  ;  and  finally, 
the  man  who  is  universally  detested,  whom 
every  girl  shuns  when  he  comes  near  her, 
and  whom  she  contrives  to  find  some  excuse 
for  not  dancing  with. 

All  these  were  assembled  at  Mrs.  Tan- 
carville's  ball,  and  the  ladies  were  in  good 
dresses  too,  for  the  estimation  in  which  balls 
are  held  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  toilettes 
of  the  guests.  When  a  good  one  is  expected, 
the  dowagers  put  on  their  lace  and  their 
diamonds,  and  the  girls  their  freshest  tulle 
dresses,  and  prettiest  flowers,  while  old 
dresses  and  humbler  jewellery  do  duty  for 
dances  where  a  great  crush  is  expected. 
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Winnie  found  a  great  many  friends,  and 
had  danced  one  or  two  quadrilles,  when  she 
was  greeted  by  Sir  Arthur  Lovell,  of  w-hom 
mention  has  been  made.  After  a  few  words 
had  been  exchanored,  he  said  : 

'  Lady  Mortimer,  who  is  that  lovely  girl 
whom  you  have  with  you  to-night  V 

'That  is  Miss  LiHan  Eoyle,'  answered 
Winnie  ;  '  her  father,  Sir  Hugh  Eoyle,  is  a 
near  neisfhbour  of  ours  in  the  countrv,  and 
is  a  great  friend  of  Lord  Mortimer's.  She 
is  staying  with  us  for  the  season.' 

'  Miss  Royle,  is  she  ?'  remarked  Sir  Arthur  ; 
*  well,  she  is  the  first  pretty  girl  I  have 
seen  this  season  ;  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
beauty,  it  seems  to  me,  but  she  is  fair  enough 
to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies.  I  was  very 
sorry  I  could  not  accept  your  invitation  to 
Mortimer  last  winter,  but  I  was  then  in 
India,    where    I    have   been   enjoying   tiger 
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hunting,  and   doing  all   sorts   of  outlandish 
things.' 

'  I  wonder  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  forego  hunting  in  England  for  a  whole 
season  ?' 

'  I    thought    I    should  like   a   little   more 
exciting   sport    for    a    change,  and   as   my 
principle   always   is   never   to    be   bored,    I 
resolved   to  try  something  new,  and   found 
it    very    agreeable.       However,    I     always 
gravitate   to    London  in  the  season,  though 
it  is  the  reverse  of  new  to  me  now  ;  still,  I 
like  to  see  my  friends,  and  hear  the  news, 
and  London   in  May  and  June  is  the   best 
place  for  those  two  objects.     So  Percival  is 
member  for  Cheston,  I  hear ;  I  can't  think 
how   anyone   can    take   the    trouble   to   be 
an    M.P.    in   these    days,  unless    they   are 
obliged.' 

*  Oh,    what    a   horribly   unpatriotic   senti- 
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inent  ! — you     ought    to    think   serving   your 
country  anything  but  a  trouble.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  don't  always  do  what  I 
ought ;  but  as  regards  myself,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  serve  it  much  better  by  keeping  out 
of  the  arena  of  political  life.  I  have  been 
asked  to  stand  for  my  county  once  or  twice, 
but  nothing  would  induce  me  to  tie  myself 
down  to  regular  attendance  in  the  House — it 
would  interfere  dreadfully  with  my  natural 
habit  of  doing  exactly  what  I  like  at  the 
time  that  pleases  me.' 

At  this  moment  Lilian  came  up,  and  Sir 
Arthur,  turning  to  Winnie,  said  :  '  Will  you 
introduce  me  V  which  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, he  asked  Lilian  to  dance,  and  a 
valse  just  then  beginning,  they  moved 
away. 

Certainly  Winnie  had  described  Sir  Arthur 
Lovell  well   when   she    said   that   he  made 
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amusement  the  business  of  his  life.  He  was 
about  thirty,  good-looking,  well-born,  and 
tolerably  rich,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ability,  having  plenty  of  conversation,  and 
being  a  capital  actor  and  tolerable  musician. 
He  was  a  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  horse- 
man ;  in  short,  he  did  most  things  well,  and 
was  quite  aware  of  the  fact.  But  he  was  an 
idle  man ;  he  took  but  little  heed  of  his 
estate,  excepting  when  he  passed  some 
weeks  at  his  home  for  hunting  and  shooting, 
and  though  possessing  plenty  of  capabilities 
to  be  useful,  he  was  only  remarkable  as 
being  a  popular  and  pleasant  man  in 
society. 

Sometimes  even  Sir  Arthur  himself  got  a 
little  tired  of  the  easy-going,  pleasure-seeking 
life  that  he  led ;  but  he  always  consoled 
himself  by  saying  that  he  could  end  it 
whenever  he  pleased,  find  a  nice  wife,  and 
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settle  down  into  a  respectable  English  country 
gentleman.  But  he  had  never  hitherto  felt 
tempted  to  do  so  for  long  together,  and  so 
he  continued  his  accustomed  mode  of  life, 
varying  it  by  travel  whenever  he  got  tired  of 
England. 

He  made  himself  ver}^  agreeable  to  Lilian ; 
indeed,  he  possessed  the  art  of  doing  so  to 
most  women,  and  generally  had  a  mild 
flirtation  in  hand  with  any  one  who  was  in 
some  way  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  women. 

Lilian  had  another  new  partner  that  night 
who  was  very  different  from  Sir  Arthur; 
this  was  Lord  Seton,  a  small,  slight,  fair- 
haired  boy  of  one-and  twenty,  who  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
advantages  he  possessed  in  being  heir  to  the 
Farnleigh  title  and  estates,  and  who  honestly 
enjoyed  dancing  for  dancing's  sake.     He  was 
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delighted  with  LiUan  Koyle,  and  admired 
her  immensely,  and  she  found  him  as  fresh 
as  herself  in  London  ways,  so  they  got  on 
together  extremely  well ;  and  when  Geoffrey 
de  Valines  saw  her  dancing  with  him  for  the 
third  time,  he  began  to  feel  very  despondent. 
However,  with  the  next  valse,  his  turn 
came,  and  he  was  consoled  by  Lilian's 
naturally  expressed  liking  for  the  youth, 
and  more  especially  by  finding  that  she 
spoke  to  him  as  to  one  whom  she  knew  in- 
timately. 

^  It  is  all  so  delightful !'  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  same  naive  way  which  had  first  won  his 
heart ;  ^  and  I  have  been  introduced  to 
numbers  of  people ;  the  only  thing  is,  I  am 
dreadfully  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  them^ 
and  your  sister  has  given  me  particular 
injunctions  to  remember  them  all  when  I  see 
them  again ;  but  then  perhaps  they  will  have 
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forgotten  me,  and  that  would  make  me  feel 
dreadfully  ashamed/ 

^  I  don't  think  they  will  forget  you  as 
easily  as  that/  said  Geoffrey,  laughing ; 
•*  however,  you  must  risk  it,  as  otherwise 
they  will  think  you  wish  to  cut  them.' 

*  Oh,  I  would  not  do  that  for  the  world, 
especially  when  every  one  is  so  nice  and 
kind ;  do  tell  me,  though,  who  that  is  who  is 
dancing  so  indefatigably  over  there  in  white 
with  roses.  I  suppose  she  is  a  girl,  but — she 
looks  rather  an  old  girl' 

*  You  have  hit  her  off  exactly,'  said 
Geoffrey,  laughing  heartily ;  '  that  is  Miss 
Stirling,  who  is  forty-five  if  she  is  a  day, 
and  yet  goes  to  every  ball  in  London,  and 
is  as  eager  after  dancing  as  any  one ;  she 
always  has  the  youngest  boys  in  the  room 
for  her  partners  too — the  older  men  are  tired 
of  her — and  she  generally  has  somebody  for 
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her  chaperon  who  is  young  enough  to  be  her 
daughter.  We  call  her  the  "Evergreen," 
but  one  would  not  know  a  London  ball-room 
without  her — she  is  quite  an  institution.' 

'  How  funny  it  seems  that  she  should  be 
dancing  about  when  she  is  so  very  old/  said 
Lilian,  to  whom  forty-five  seemed  very 
ancient.  *  Why,  Mary  says  she  is  much  too 
old  to  dance,  and  she  is  a  great  deal  younger 
than  Miss  Stirling.' 

'  Happily  every  one  does  not  go  on  as  long 
as  she  does,'  said  Geoffrey,  '  or  the  crush 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  now ;  however, 
this  is  not  too  full  to-night.  What,  is  the 
dance  over  ? — now  come  and  have  an  ice.' 

As  they  made  their  way  out  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Mynors  came  up  and  asked  Lilian  for  a 
dance  ;  she  accepted,  and  they  passed  on. 

'  What,  Mynors  dancing !'  was  Geoffrey's 
comment :    '  I    thouc^ht    he    was    too   much 
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occupied  with  the  business  of  the  state ;  he 
does  not  often  honour  balls  with  his 
presence.' 

When  Lihan  danced  with  him,  she  found 
Mr.  Mynors  bent  on  making  himself  agree- 
able, though  perhaps  his  agreeable  ness 
savoured  a  little  too  mnch  of  condescension 
to  be  entirely  pleasant. 

*  I  saw  you  riding  in  the  Row,  Miss 
E-oyle,'  he  said ;  '  what  time  do  you  generally 
ride  V 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  have  been  there  in 
the  evening,  and  one  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
but  I  hke  the  eveniuo-  best.' 

'  It  is  much  pleasanter.  You  were  on  a 
fine  horse  when  I  saw  you.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Lilian,  warming  up  at  this. 
'  I  ride  him  every  day — his  name  is  ''  Fury," 
and  he's  dehghtful  to  ride.  But  poor  Fury 
does  not  appreciate  Rotten  Row  at  all ;  he 
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likes  more  space  for  a  good  gallop — and  I 
agree  with  him,'  she  added,  laughing,  '  for  it 
does  seem  very  tame  to  go  up  and  down  the 
Row,  when  one  is  longing  for  a  good  spell 
across  country.' 

'  Do  you  hunt  V  asked  Mr.  Mynors,  with 
a  sound  of  disapproval  in  his  voice,  which 
Lilian  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 

'  Oh  yes,'  was  her  response ;  '  I  like  it 
better  than  anything  else  ;  don't  you  hunt  V 

'  Oh  yes,  occasionally,'  answered  Mr. 
Mynors,  somehow  feeling  rather  snubbed, 
if  a  rising  young  member  could  feel  snubbed 
by  a  girl  of  eighteen ;  *  but  I  am  too  busy  to 
devote  much  time  to  field  sports.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Lilian  innocently,  '  how  tired 
you  must  get  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  listening  to  all  the  great  men's 
speeches.' 

This  was  intolerable ;  was  it  possible  that 
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Lilian  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he, 
Mr.  Mjnors  of  Mynors,  had  made  a  speech 
himself  no  longer  than  four  days  ago,  a  speech, 
too,  which  had  been  not  only  reported,  but 
commented  on  in  the  Times.  Really  she 
must  be  made  to  understand  what  an  honour 
he  was  doing  her  in  dancing  with  her. 

So  his  reply  was  very  stiff. 

'  Sometimes  the  subjects  may  be  un- 
interesting to  outsiders,  but  unless  we 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  others,  we  should 
find  it  impossible  to  reply  to  them.' 

*  Oh,  did  you  ever  make  a  speech  V  asked 
his  most  provoking  partner.  '  I  thought  only 
very  clever  men  made  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons.' 

Poor  Mr.  Mynors  !  Absolutely  she  had 
never  heard  of  his  speech,  and  did  not  even 
class  him  as  a  clever  man,  and  the  worst  was 
that  he  could  not  help  feeling  attracted  to 
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this  girl,  unappreciative  as  she  was  to  his 
great  quaHties,  and  he  really  felt  at  a  loss  to 
reply  to  her  remarks. 

*  Of  course  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
speakers,'  he  said  grandly,  ^but  our  leader 
himself  was  not  successful  in  his  first  speech, 
and  there  must  be  practice  in  oratory  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  politics  before  success 
to  any  great  extent  is  attainable/ 

Lilian  felt  as  if  he  was  making  a  speech  to 
her,  and  was  very  glad  when  the  dance  was 
over,  and  Mr.  Mynors  had  consigned  her  to 
Winnie's  care. 

With  all  due  respect  to  his  other  powers, 
it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Mynors  was 
singularly  devoid  of  tact ;  he  was  really  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  Lilian,  but  he  was  quite 
unable  to  see  that  he  only  succeeded  in  boring 
her.  She  was  not  interested  in  him  or  his 
speeches,  and  only  thought  him   very   con- 
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ceited,  in    which  opinion    she    was    not  far 
wrong. 

Mrs.  Manby  meanwhile  had  been  attack- 
ing Winnie  about  her  refusal  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Teale's  ball.  "^  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  Lady 
Mortimer,'  she  exclaimed  in  her  usual  noisy 
tones.  '  There's  no  harm  in  the  poor  woman, 
though  she  is  not  exactly  first- class,  but  her  ball 
will  be  the  j  oiliest  one  in  the  whole  season. 
Do  change  your  mind,  now  ;  she  is  an  easy- 
going creature,  and  won't  be  a  bit  huffed.' 

'  I  really  don't  care  about  it,'  answered 
Winnie,  quietly ;  ^  and  we  have  so  many  invi- 
tations that  I  don't  care  to  extend  my 
acquaintance  to  people  who  are  complete 
strangers  to  me.' 

'  Well  now,  then,  let  that  stunning  girl 
Miss  Koyle  come  with  me ;  her  brother  is 
going  I  know,  so  it  would  be  natural  for  her 
to  like  it.' 
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'  No,  thank  you  ;  I  promised  Sir  Hugh 
Boyle  that  LiKan  should  only  go  out  with  me/ 
answered  Winnie,  very  tliankful  that  the 
promise  was  so  good  an  excuse  in  the  present 
case. 

'  Lady  Mortimer,  I  give  you  up  ;  you  have 
not  got  a  bit  of  fun  in  you.  You  are  so  young, 
you  ought  not  to  set  up  for  a  stiff  piece  of 
propriety.  Now  do  make  your  husband  let 
you  have  a  little  more  liberty.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Winnie,  intensely  indignant 
at  Mrs  .Manby's  impertinent  vulgarity,  '  in 
this  case  I  am  pleasing  myself  entirely,  so 
pray  don't  trouble  yourself  any  more  about 
it.' 

And  with  a  graceful  bend  she  turned 
away,  and  went  over  to  talk  to  the  Duchess 
of  Newport,  anxious  only  to  avoid  further 
conversation  with  so  objectionable  a  person 
as  Mrs.  Manby.    Only  a  strong  notive  would 
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have  induced  her  to  take  the  vacant  seat  by 
the  duchess,  for  her  grace  was  too  foDd  of 
lecturmg  her  friends  for  them  to  be  very 
eaofer  to  seek  a  conversation  with  her.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  she  w^as  for  once  able 
to  agree  with  the  duchess,  who  began  to 
talk  about  Mrs.  Teale's  ball, 

^  Shocking,  my  dear  Lady  Mortimer,  I  call 
it ;  absolutely  Mrs.  Delville  asked  me  to  go 
to  it.  But  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter  stating 
my  reasons  in  full  for  declining,  and  giving 
her  some  advice  on  the  subject,  which  I  fear 
however  is  thrown  away,  for  she  is  still  dis- 
tributing invitations.  I  don't  care  whether 
the  Americans  give  good  balls  or  bad  balls, 
but  I  do  strongly  object  to  English  people 
countenancing  their  pushing  their  way  into 
society.  Ah  !  times  are  sadly  changed  ;  this 
could  never  have  happened  at  Almack's.  Very 
soon  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  take  Jane 
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out  at  all,  if  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on  ;  as  it 
is,  I  am  most  particular  about  who  she  dances 
with.  Who  was  that,  Jane,  who  asked  you 
for  the  next  quadrille  V 

*  Mr.  Davenport,  mamma,'  answered  Lady 
Jane,  meekly.  The  duchess's  particularity 
may  have  ensured  her  partners  being  unexcep- 
tionable in  pedigree  and  position,  but  it 
reduced  their  number  considerably.  Lady  Jane 
found  it  dull  work  standing  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening,  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  she  cared  very  little  for  going  out ; 
while  her  mother  descanted  on  dear  Jane's 
superiority  to  the  girls  of  the  present  day, 
though  she,' poor  thing,  was  inclined  to  dwell 
more  on  her  inferiority  in  popularity. 

The  duchess,  however,  approved  of  Mr. 
Davenport  as  a  partner  for  her  daughter, 
and  proceeded  to  give  Winnie  a  history  of 
his   family   and  connections,  which  lasted  a 
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long  time  ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  Mrs.  Manby 
being  safely  out  of  the  way,  Winnie  made 
her  escape  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

Here  she  was  joined  by  her  husband. 
*  Well,  Winnie/  he  said,  ^  your  protegee  is  en- 
joying herself  immensely,  I  think.  Here,  the 
room  is  not  so  full  now,  come  and  have  a  valse.' 

When  they  stopped  Winnie  told  him 
of  Mrs.  Manby's  remarks,  and  indignantly 
exclaimed :  '  She  is  too  dreadful ;  I  can't 
conceive  how  Lord  Elmarch  can  let  Tessie 
go  about  with  her  as  she  does  !' 

Lord  Mortimer  was  amused  at  his  wife's 
vehemence,  but  quite  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Manby  was  an  undesirable  chaperon  for  any 
girl.  ^  But  you  see,  Winnie,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  'you  are  very  ill-used  to  have  a 
husband  who  goes  to  a  ball  with  you ;  don't 
you  find  him  decidedly  in  the  way  V 

'  Oh   yes,'  laughed  Winnie  ;   '  so  much  so 
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that    I    am    meditating   rebellion,    and   am 
going  to  become  quite  independent.' 

'And  outdo  Mrs.  Manby  herself/  said 
Lord  Mortimer,  as  the  valse  came  to  an  end  ; 
and  he  went  to  find  Lilian,  to  suggest  that  it 
was  time  to  be  going. 

As  they  were  waiting  for  the  carriage, 
Mrs.  Manby  was  also  in  the  hall,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  young  men,  was 
engaged  in  a  noisy  discussion. 

'  It's  no  use  waiting  any  longer,'  at  last  she 
exclaimed  ;  *  my  brougham  can't  be  there.  I 
shall  walk  home ;  I  have  got  a  latch-key. 
Now  who  is  going  to  escort  me  ?  What  a  lark 
it  will  be  !'  and  she  positively  started  walkings 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  satellites. 

*  Well,'  remarked  Lord  Mortimer,  as  they 
drove  home,  'it  will  give  considerably  less 
work  to  the  horses  if  the  fashion  of  walkinof 
home  from  a  ball  comes  into  vogue !    How 
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can  Manby  let  his  wife  make  herself  so  con- 
spicuous !  He  must  be  a  perfect  ass.  Don't 
expect  the  entire  control  of  a  latch-key, 
Winnie,  for  I  shall  not  allow  you  one.  It  is 
lucky  you  are  not  very  unruly,  or  you  would 
find  me  very  disagreeable  to  deal  with.' 

'  It  is  too  sad,  Rupert,'  said  Winnie,  earn- 
estly. ^  I  can't  think  how  women  can  be  so 
horrid.  No  wonder  men  think  them  fair 
game.  Did  you  hear  how  people  laughed 
when  Mrs.  Manby  started  ?  It  brings  discredit 
on  the  whole  sex,  for  one  woman  to  do  such 
wild  things,  and  people  think  w^e  are  all  as 
bad.' 

'  Not  quite,  Winnie,'  answered  her  husband ; 
'  such  women  are  in  a  small  minority,  and 
long  may  they  remain  so  !  Well,  Lilian,'  he 
asked,  *  what  did  you  think  of  it  all  T 

'  I  was  so  much  amused,'  she  answered  ; 
*  and  I  danced  everything,  and  enjoyed  the 
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dancing  extremely.  Everybody  was  so  kind 
to  me,  too  ;  my  only  fear  is  forgetting  who  I 
Lave  been  introduced  to,  and  who  I  have 
not.  I  hope  I  shall  not  make  any  great 
blunders. ' 

'  No,  you  will  soon  distinguish  people,'  said 
Winnie,  consolingly ;  '  one  gets  to  know  so 
exactly  who  will  be  at  a  ball,  and  who  will 
not — not  to  mention  one  becomes  very 
particular  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  respective  partner's  dancing.  But  that 
comes  by  degrees  :  in  one's  first  year,  one  is 
well  contented  to  dance  at  all.' 

Tessie  Lynton's  feelings  at  this  time  were 
in  a  complete  whirl ;  in  a  month  she  would  be 
twenty- one,  and  she  was  more  than  ever 
determined  to  marry  John  Royle  on  her 
coming  of  age.  Whenever  she  went  out  with 
Mrs.  Manby  she  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing   him,     and    the    fascination    which   he 
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exercised  over  her  was  strengthened.  But 
John  Royle's  own  affairs  were  not  as  flourish- 
ing as  he  had  intended  they  should  be.  He 
had  lost  a  good  deal  on  the  '  Two  Thousand ' 
at  Newmarket,  and  so  was  most  anxiously 
expecting  the  *  Derby,'  when  he  hoped  to 
land  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  If  he  did 
this,  he  calculated  that  he  should  be  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  enable  him  to  persuade  his 
father  that  by  forwarding  his  marriage  he 
would  induce  him  to  become  a  reforned 
character,  and  that  when  once  he  had  Tessie 
for  his  wife  he  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
opinion  of  society,  which,  httle  though  he 
valued  it,  it  was  inconvenient  to  him  for 
many  reasons  to  have  forfeited.  He  felt,  too, 
that  Geoffrey  de  Valines  was  beginning  to 
find  him  out,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
matters  with  him  would  soon  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  weatherinor 
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the  storm  he  would  find  it  impossible  to 
remain  in  England.  So  John  Koyle  was 
exerting  his  utmost  energies,  and  it  was  a 
pity  that  his  abilities  should  be  exerted  in 
such  an  unworthy  manner,  that  such  un- 
doubted talent  should  be  entirely  separated 
from  any  principle  whatever,  excepting  that 
of  making  money,  by  fair  means  or  the 
reverse. 
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'  When  pain  or  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou.' 

Scott. 

Winnie  did  not  forget  her  intention  of  going 
on  one  day  of  the  week  to  one  of  the  large 
London  hospitals,  and  she  became  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  and  undertakinofs  of 
hospitals  generally.  She  found  that  Mrs. 
Vincent's  words  had  been  true,  and  that  the 
hours  spent  inside  the  hospital  wards  were 
very  saddening  ones.     And  perhaps,  for  this 
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reason,  some  may  consider  that  the  work  is 
calculated  to  depress  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it ;  but  even  when  the  word  work  really 
describes  the  efforts  of  any  individual  with 
respect  to  a  hospital,  which  in  Winnie's  case 
it  certainly  did  not,  this  ought  not  to  be  a 
plea  against  engaging  in  it. 

During  the  London  season,  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
town  are  avowedly  engaged  in  pleasure- 
seeking,  which  will  give  them  change  and 
relaxation  after  many  months  spent  perhaps 
in  quiet  country  places ;  but  they  will  not 
find  their  pleasure  lessened,  but  rather  in- 
creased, by  the  feeling  that  they  have  been 
able  to  contribute,  however  slightly,  to  the 
task  of  cheering  and  sympathising  with  those 
who  are  less  happily  situated. 

For  the  season  brings  no  round  of  amuse- 
ment   to   the   sick    and    the    suffering;    the 
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bright  summer  days,  which  are  so  enjoyable 
to  those  in  health,  brino-  no  briofhtness  to  the 
occupants  of  a  hospital  ward  ;  and  perhaps 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  are 
gay,  may  add  an  additional  weight  to  their 
burden. 

But  they  are  not  forgotten;  many  are  there 
in  England  who  join  in  the  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  woes  of  others — efforts  which  need  in- 
creasing continually  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing needs  of  the  vast  population  which  year 
by  year  enlarges  in  the  great  city  of  the 
world,  and  which  will  bring  a  sweet  reward 
to  those  who  do  what  they  can,  if  they  feel 
that  but  one  life  has  been  rendered  a  shade 
less  dreary  by  their  means. 

Winnie  Mortimer  devoted  her  visits  to  the 
ward  which  contained  the  worst  cases  amongst 
the  female  patients  of  the  hospital  to  which 
Mrs.    Vincent   had  advised  her  going.     As 
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she  first  entered  it,  and  saw  the  rows  of  beds, 
each  filled  with  some  sufferer  whose  case 
was,  if  not  hopeless,  at  least  of  a  dangerous 
kind,  she  felt  an  impulse  of  intense  sympathy, 
and  a  consciousness  of  her  own  helplessness, 
which  was  almost  overpowering.  However, 
she  spent  a  few  minutes  in  conversation  with 
each,  gave  them  some  flowers,  and  finally 
read  to  one  old  woman  a  letter  from  a  son  in 
America.  The  next  time  she  went,  she 
made  friends  with  several  others,  and  by 
reading  or  talking  to  them,  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  she  could,  to  divert  them. 

In  the  course  of  her  visits  she  heard  many 
sad  stories  from  the  occupants  of  the  ward ; 
stories  of  sorrow^  and  sin  and  suffering:, 
which  had  formed  the  staple  of  too  many 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  told  them  her. 

One  patient,  who  especially  interested 
Winnie,  was  a  girl    of  about   six   or  seven- 
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and-twenty,  who  was  slowly  sinking.  She 
was  most  grateful  for  any  little  kindness,  and 
wonderfully  patient. 

*  I  have  learnt  patience  now/  she  said  one 
day,  with  a  sad  smile  ;  *  if  I  had  been  a  little 
more  patient  when  I  was  younger,  perhaps 
I  should  not  be  here  now.  But  I  am  very 
thankful  to  feel  that  I  have  so  much  care  from 
strangers,  for  I  don't  suppose  I  have  got  any 
relations  left  now,  at  least  I  don't  know.' 

'Have  you  not  heard  anything  of  your 
friends  for  a  long  time  V  asked  Winnie^ 
gently. 

*  Not  for  years  now/  was  the  answer. 
'  When  I  was  eighteen,  and  my  brother  a 
year  younger,  my  father  married  again  ;  my 
poor  mother  had  only  been  dead  a  year,  and 
I  had  done  whafc  I  could  for  him,  and  we 
were  very  angry  at  having  a  stepmother. 
I  was  the  worst  of  the  two,  for  I  had  a  hasty 
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temper,  and  there  was  no  peace  in  the  house. 
So  I  said  I  could  not  stay  to  be  treated  ill 
by  any  one ;  and  my  brother,  poor  Jim,  he 
said  if  I  went  away,  he  should  go  to  sea. 
Well,  I  had  learnt  the  dress-making,  and  I 
had  such  a  wish  to  go  to  London ;  so  I  went 
and  asked  our  vicar — he  was  a  kind  good 
man — if  he  could  help  me  to  any  way  of 
getting  my  living.  He  and  his  wife  found  out 
for  me  a  nice  place  at  a  dress-maker's  in 
London,  where  I  was  to  improve  myself,  and 
earn  enough  to  support  me. 

'  My  father  was  set  against  my  going,  but 
I  overpersuaded  him  ;  and  we  should  have 
parted  happily;  only  my  stepmother  said  hard 
things,  and  I  answered  her,  and  so  there  was 
a  terrible  quarrel,  and  father  said  he  did  not 
want  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  me,  and 
I  might  shift  for  myself.  So  Jim  and  I 
came  up  to  London,  and  he  went  to  sea,  and 
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I  got  on  with  my  work.  Every  now  and 
then  I  used  to  write  to  the  vicar,  and  he 
wrote  to  me,  and  told  me  about  father,  and 
begged  me  to  write  to  him  ;  so  I  did,  but  he 
never  answered  the  letter.  And  about  a  year 
after  I  left  home,  I  wrote  again  to  the  vicar, 
and  I  wondered  why  I  got  no  answer  ;  and 
at  last  I  had  a  few  lines  from  Mrs.  Green- 
wood to  say  that  he  was  dead,  and  she  was 
very  ill,  and  going  to  leave  Arley — that  was 
the  name  of  my  home.  After  that  I  never 
heard  of  her  again,  and  though  I  did  write 
home  twice  after,  I  never  heard  a  word. 
And  then  Jim  came  home  from  sea,  and  he 
told  me  how  happy  he  was,  and  how  he 
liked  it ;  and  then  he  went  on  another 
voyage,  but  he  never  came  home  again. 

^  Months  and  months  I  waited,  and  then 
one  day,  when  I  had  a  holiday,  I  went  to  the 
office  in  London  where  you  hear  about  ships, 
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and  they  told  me  his  ship— the  Seagull  it  was 
— had  been  lost  with  all  hands.  I  never  knew 
how  I  got  home  that  night ;  then  I  did 
feel  alone  in  the  world.  And  I  got  ill,  and 
found  my  work  hard  ;  and  the  dress-maker  I 
had  worked  for  first  gave  up  her  business, 
and  the  new  one  who  employed  me  was 
not  a  kind  woman,  and  worked  me  very 
hard.  Many  and  many's  the  time  I  have  sat 
up  till  one  o'clock  to  finish  dresses  for  ladies ; 
and  if  a  word  was  said,  there  was  always 
her  answer  :  "  You  can  go  if  you  like."  But 
I  stayed  on  as  long  as  I  could,  for  I  knew 
when  I  gave  up  work  that  I  should  starve 
when  my  little  savings  were  gone. 

'  I  often  thought,  as  I  used  to  make  the 
pretty  dresses  and  quillings  for  the  ladies 
to  wear  at  their  grand  parties  and  balls, 
that  they  little  knew  what  terrible  work  it 
was  to  get  their  things  ready  in  time.     If 
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they  had  given  it  a  thought,  perhaps  they 
would  have  sriven  a  httle  lono^er  notice  than 
they  did,  and  we  should  not  have  had  such  a 
press  of  work  all  at  once. 

'  However,  at  last  I  had  to  give  up,  about 
eighteen  months  ago ;  and  since  then,  till 
about  six  weeks  ago,  I  have  lived  on  what 
T  have  saved,  with  chance  jobs  of  work  now 
and  then.  A  kind  lady  got  me  an  order  for 
the  hospital,  and  so  I  came  here.  But  the 
doctors  don't  deceive  me  ;  they  know  I  shall 
never  be  better,  and  I  don't  wish  it,  for  life 
has  been  very  hard,  and  I  have  got  no  one  in 
the  world  to  care  for  me.' 

'  But  surely  if  you  wrote  to  your  father 
again,  he  would  come  and  see  you  now  that 
you  are  dying  V 

*  I'm  afraid  not,'  said  the  poor  girl,  sadly ; 
'  the  last  time  I  wrote  was  since  I've  been 
ill,  and  he  never  answered  that.     Father  was 
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a  hard  man,  and  he  wasn't  one  to  go  back 
from  his  word.  Besides,  it's  more  than 
seven  years  ago;  he  may  be  dead.  And  then, 
even  if  he  was  aUve  and  wilHng  to  see  me, 
perhaps  my  stepmother  wouldn't  let  him. 
But  it's  better  as  it  is,  perhaps.  I  was 
wrong  to  be  so  hasty  when  I  left  home  ;  but 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it  now,  and  the  chaplain 
here  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  me,  and 
helped  me  so  much.' 

When  Winnie  next  came  to  the  hospital, 
she  found  that  the  poor  girl  was  dead. 

'  Yes,  she's  gone/  said  the  woman  in  the 
next  bed,  in  answer  to  the  questioning  glance 
which  Winnie  gave.  ^  Don't  you  be  sorry 
for  her,  mum ;  she's  gone  to  a  better  place, 
I  reckon,  for  this  world  is  hard  enough  for 
poor  people.' 

The  woman  who  spoke  had  not  hitherto 
seemed  inclined  to  talk  much  to  the  visitor. 
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but  on  this  day  she  seemed  glad  of  a  con- 
versation. 

'  I  know  I'm  bad,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  her  ailments  ;  ^  doctor  says 
*'  How  are  you  to-day  T  when  he  comes  round, 
and  I  answers,  "  No  better,  sir  ;  you  know 
that  as  well  as  me," — there's  no  better  for 
me  here,  and  I  know  it.  Well,  I've  had  a 
hard  life — I  have  been  a  hard-working 
women  always  ;  but  I  had  a  bad  husband, 
you  see,  mum,  and  so  it  didn't  do  me  no 
good.' 

^  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !'  said  Winnie, 
with  true  sympathy. 

'  Ah,  mum  !  it  don't  need  no  witch  to  tell 
me  that  you've  got  a  good  one.  You're 
young,  I  know ;  but  they  tell'd  me  you  was 
married,  and  the  look  on  your  face  tells  me 
you're  happy.  I  hope  you'll  always  be  so  ; 
and  if  you've  got  a  good  husband  you  may 
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be,  and  if  you  aren't,  it's  your  own  fault. 
Well,  I  wouldn't  hear  reason  ;  my  old  missus 
told  me  afore  I  married  that  Tom  Jenkins 
was  a  drinkinof  man — but  there,  I  thouofht  I 
could  turn  him  from  his  bad  ways,  but  I 
couldn't — the  drink  was  too  strong  for  me. 
It  ain't  no  good,  mum,  to  think  a  man  will 
change  his  ways  cause  he's  married — that 
argument  don't  last  long,  as  I  soon  found.' 

^  Oh,  that  terrible  drink  I'  sighed  Winnie. 

^  You  may  say  that,  mum.  I  worked 
early  and  late,  for  he  brought  home  little 
enough  out  of  his  wages,  and  then  I  had  two 
children.  Ah,  my  dear  little  lambs,  I'm 
thankful  to  think  that  you've  gone  afore  me  ! 
They  both  died  of  the  fever,  mum,  and  Tom, 
he  got  from  bad  to  worse,  and  ill-treated  me ; 
he  did,  and  sold  everything  in  the  house  for 
drink.  He  got  took  to  prison  once  for  a  row, 
but  he  wasn't  no  better  when  he  came  out ; 
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and  at  last  I  was  took  ill — it  was  a  blow  he'd 
given  me  once  in  a  drunken  fit  that  caused 
it,  and  it  will  be  my  death.  He  wouldn't 
have  done  it  if  he'd  known,  poor  fellow  1  He 
wasn't  a  bad  man  at  heart,  but  he  wasn't 
himself  along  of  the  drink.  Folks  got  me  the 
order  for  this  hospital,  and  I  came  here.  He 
has  been  to  see  me  once,  but  I  fear  he  don't 
do  any  better,  but  I  pray  he  may  some  day. 
An',  mum  !  the  beerhouse  is  the  worst  enemy 
a  poor  man  has,  and  yet  he  wants  a  place  to 
go  to  sometimes.  I  always  tidied  up  my 
place,  and  made  it  comfortable,  but  there's  a 
many  don't  do  that,  and  then,  what  with  chil- 
dren, and  all  in  one  little  room,  a  man  gets 
worrited,  and  off  he  goes,  and  there's  only 
the  public  to  go  to.  They  don't  always  go 
for  the  drink  at  first,  but  they  get  to  love  it. 
People  do  say  there's  some  talk  now  of 
making    places    where  a  poor  man    can    sit 
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comfortable  like,  without  being  forced  to  have 
any  drink/ 

'  Yes,  and  some  places  of  this  sort  have 
been  opened.  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
more,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  they  are  wanted,' 

^  They  are  wanted,'  repeated  the  poor 
woman  emphatically.  '  Working  folks  like 
a  bit  of  change  and  cheerfulness,  as  well  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  only  the  mischief  of  it 
is,  that  the  places  they  go  to,  to  get  it,  do 
'em  more  harm  than  good.  There  ain't  no 
harm  in  a  bit  of  music,  or  such  like,  but  the 
harm  is  in  the  places  where  such  as  we  get 
it.  I  have  often  wished  the  gentlefolks 
would  think  a  little  more  about  cheering  us, 
as  well  as  giving  to  us.  The  rich  give  away 
a  great  deal,  I  know,  but  if  they  would  help 
us  to  a  bit  of  cheerfulness  they  would  do  us 
more  good  often,  and  we  should  be  grateful 
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enouofh  to  'em.     I  know  there  are  some  who 
do,  and  I  bless  them  for  it/ 

Winnie  pondered  much  on  the  poor 
woman's  words,  and  talked  them  over  when 
she  went  home  with  her  husband. 

*  It  is  what  you  always  say,  Rupert/  she 
added. 

*  Yes  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  a  poor 
woman's  opinion  on  the  question  was.  It 
always  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  rich  have 
their  clubs,  the  poor  want  something  of  the 
same  kind  as  well ;  and  good  reading-rooms 
opened  every  evening,  well  lit  and  warmed, 
and  with  some  system  of  supplying  the 
members  with  coffee,  or  even  with  a  glass  of 
unadulterated  beer,  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing to  entice  the  working  man  from  the 
public-house.  I  would  have  him  charged 
some  trifling  fee,  and  made  to  feel  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  in  this  place,  and  give  him 
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the  power  perhaps  of  bringing  a  friend.  Of 
course,  some  regulations  would  be  required 
as  to  orderly  behaviour,  but  I  don't  think  it 
likely  that  there  would  be  disturbances,  the 
general  opinion  would  be  against  them,  and 
this  would  tell.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
only  ultimate  chance  of  averting  change  from 
the  present  state  of  things  in  England  is 
to  provide  means  of  enabling  the  working 
classes  to  get  more  enjoyment  in  their  life 
than  they  do.  Higher  w^ages,  and  greater 
apparent  prosperity,  do  not  benefit  them  as 
might  be  expected ;  but  if  their  tastes  and 
habits  can  once  be  elevated  above  the  level  of 
seeking  enjoyment  in  drink  only,  then  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  material  prosperity 
being  a  source  of  good  to  all  classes  of 
workmen.' 

*  Which    it   is   very    far    from    being    at 
present,'  said  Winnie  ;  '  and  then  I  hope  it 
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will  become  possible  for  the  wives  and 
mothers  to  get  some  change  too^  for  their 
lives  are  very  dreary.' 

'  Indeed  they  are  ;  but  they  will  gain  more 
than  any  one  by  their  husband's  forsaking 
the  public-houses.  First  of  all,  the  increased 
wages  which  will  go  into  their  hands  will 
relieve  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  then  the 
improvement  in  the  home  and  in  the  man 
will,  I  hope,  lead  to  the  possibility  of  some 
chancre  and  relaxation  beinof  found  for  the 
wife.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  raise  the 
poor  woman's  tastes,  if  all  her  efforts  were 
crushed  by  a  drunken  husband.' 

'  No,  there  is  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
to  feel  how  miserable  the  lives  of  too  many 
of  one's  feUow-creatures  are,  and  how  power- 
less one  is  to  help  them.' 

'  I  suspect,'  answered  Lord  Mortimer, 
*  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  overrate  our  own 
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powers  of  helping,  and  therefore  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  feel  conscious  of  the  small 
amount  that  we  really  can  accomplish.' 

A  day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Tancarville's  ball, 
Winnie  and  Lilian  went  early  to  the  Academy, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  a  view  of  some 
of  the  pictures  before  the  crowd  became 
great. 

Lilian  was  not  a  great  lover  of  art, 
but  she  enjoyed  the  pictures  after  her  own 
fashion ;  though  she  rather  horrified  Winnie, 
who  did  understand  a  little  more  about  it, 
by  the  pictures  she  preferred,  and  perhaps 
found  most  amusement  in  examining  the 
portraits. 

'  I  like  to  see  what  people,  whose  names 
I  know,  are  like,'  she  declared,  in  answer  to 
Winnie's  lamentations  over  the  number  of 
portraits  which  filled  the  walls. 

'  But,  my  dear  Lilian,  these  beautiful  re- 
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presentations  are  mostly  of  people  whose 
names  one  has  never  heard  of — ^just  look  at 
that  estimable  old  gentleman  over  there ! 
No  doubt  his  family  and  friends  will  be 
highly  edified  by  what  I  feel  convinced 
must  be  a  ''speaking  likeness,"  but  the 
general  public  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
a  very  lively  interest  in  him/ 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  towards  Lilian, 
and  saw  that  Valla  and  Tessie  Lynton  were 
close  by. 

'  Oh,  Valla,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !' 
exclaimed  Winnie,  'for  I  have  been  so 
unlucky  in  missing  you.  How  is  Lord 
Elmarch  V 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  got  an  attack  of 
gout  again,'  said  Valla ;  '  so  my  time  is  a 
good  deal  taken  up.  However,  he  is  better 
this  morning,  and  insisted  on  my  coming 
here  with  Tessie.     I  have  not  been  going  out 
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much,  but  she  has  been  with  Laura  Manby. 
Winnie,    are    you    going    to    Mrs.    Teale's 

ball  r 

'No.' 

'  I  thought  not.  I  wish  we  were  not,  but 
Tessie  is  wild  about  it,  and  if  papa  is  better, 
she  declares  I  must  go  ;  perhaps  in  one  way 
it  is  better  for  her  than  going  out  alone  with 
Laura.' 

*  Don't  think  me  rude,  Valla,  but  I  can't 
bear  Mrs.  Manby.' 

'  I  don't  wonder,'  answered  Valla,  sorrow- 
fully ;  '  she  is  so  fast  and  wild.  She  was 
always  inclined  to  be  noisy,  and  is  much 
worse  since  she  married.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that,  owing  to  papa's  illness,  Tessie 
should  have  been  so  much  with  her  ;  and  she 
says  that  I  ought  to  like  Laura,  for  it  is  only 
her  w^ay,  and  that  in  reality  she  is  a  most 
Qfood-natured  creature.' 
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'  She  may  be  that,  but  her  way  is  a  very 
objectionable  one.' 

*  It  is,  and  I  am  not  happy  about  it,  I 
see  you  have  Miss  Koyle  with  you,'  added 
Valla,  in  an  undertone,  glancing  round  and 
seeing  that  Tessie  and  Lilian  were  looking 
at  a  picture  some  little  distance  off.  *  Tell 
me,  do  you  ever  see  anything  of  her 
brother  V 

^  No,  never  !  Rupert  has  the  worst  pos- 
sible opinion  of  him,  and  would  not  ask  him 
into  the  house.' 

•He  is  a  horrible  man,  I'm  afraid,'  said 
Yalla,  sadly,  *  but  very  fascinating.  I  wish 
I  could  think — but  I  must  not  begin  a  long 
story  now,  only  if  ever  I  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  should  like  to  have  a  good  long 
talk  with  you.' 

'  Come  in  to  luncheon  any  day ;  I  am 
always  at  home  then.' 

VOL.  II.  29 
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*  I  shall  try,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  day. 

Only  tell  me  one  thing — is  it  true  that  Sir 
Hugh  Royle  is  a  very  rich  man  V 

*  No,  quite  the  contrary ;  he  is  a  very  poor 
one.' 

'  Then  it  is  as  I  thought ;'  and  Valla 
passed  on  with  a  weight  of  care  on  her  brow. 

She  had  discovered  that  Tessie  had  seen 
John  Koyle  several  times  lately,  and  was 
sorely  perplexed  to  know  what  she  ought  to 
do.  She  was  quite  aware  that  Lord  Elm  arch 
would  be  very  angry  if  he  knew  of  the 
renewed  intercourse,  and  that  he  would  cer- 
,  tainly  prohibit  Tessie's  going  out  with  Mrs. 
Manby,  if  he  thought  that  this  enabled  her 
to  meet  John  Royle. 

And  then,  Valla  was  so  anxious  not  to 
stop  Tessie's  pleasure  in  any  way,  or  to  vex 
her,  and  so  cause  a  breach  between  them,  for 
she  was  conscious  that  Tessie  w^as  not  like 
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her  usual  self.  She  had  done  all  she  could  to 
induce  her  to  relinquish  any  hope  of  marrying 
her  unworthy  lover ;  but  she  saw  to  her 
grief  that  Tessie  was  determined  not  to  listen 
to  her,  and  further  that  she  plainly  intimated 
that  after  her  twenty-first  birthday  she  in- 
tended to  please  herself,  declaring,  in  answer 
to  all  Valla's  remonstrances,  that  John  Royle 
had  spent  a  great  deal  it  was  true,  but  that 
his  debts  were  nearly  all  paid,  and  that  his 
father  was  very  rich^  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  marrying,  would  start  him  clear  and  give 
him  a  good  allowance. 

This  was  what  John  Royle  had  made  poor 
Tessie  believe;  but  now  that  Valla  found  that 
one  of  his  statements  was  false,  she  was 
inchned  to  doubt  the  others  also.  What 
could  she  do  ?  that  was  her  mental  question. 
If  she  told  her  father,  Tessie  would  be 
furious,  and  perhaps  d.o  something  desperate  ; 

29—2 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  she  kept  him  in 
ignorance  of  her  suspicions,  he  might  fairly 
reproach  her,  in  the  event  of  Tessie's  insisting 
on  marrying  John  Royle,  with  having  kept 
from  him  what  she  knew  about  the  aifair. 
She  felt  a  longing  to  talk  it  over  with  some 
one  who  could  advise  her  on  the  subject, 
but  had  no  one  whom  she  could  consult,  for 
her  brother  was  away,  and  she  had  no  one 
else  to  whom  she  liked  to  entrust  the  story; 
and  therefore  feeling  that  she  could  rely  on 
Winnie's  discretion,  she  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  to  tell  her  how  matters  stood,  and 
ask  her  advice. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  luncheon  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  and  afterwards  had  a  long 
talk  with  Winnie  about  her  difficulties. 
Winnie  was  aghast  when  she  heard  that 
Tessie  was  resolved  on  marrying  John 
Royle,  and    strongly   advised   Valla  to  find 
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some  means  of  stopping  their  meet- 
ings. 

'  Above  all,  do  not  let  her  go  alone  with 
Mrs.  Manby  anywhere.  Go  yourself,  or  else 
contrive  on  some  pretext  or  other  that  Tessie 
shall  be  prevented  from  going.  I  quite 
understand  your  difficulty  about  telling  Lord 
Elmarch,  though  I  heartily  wish  he  knew  of 
it.  Do  you  think  if  Tessie  could  be  really 
convinced  that  John  E-oyle's  statements  are 
false,  and  that  he  is  going  on  as  badly  as 
ever,  that  she  would  give  him  up  V 

*Yes,  I  do  think  so.  But  she  considers 
me  utterly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  papa 
also,  and  therefore  will  listen  to  nothing  I 
say  against  him.  She  believes  he  has  been 
deeply  injured  by  false  reports,  and  nothing 
has  as  yet  shaken  her  in  this  idea.  She 
has  been  much  changed  by  it  all,  I  know ; 
but  I  do  feel  sure  that  if  once  she  was  to 
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find  that  he  had  wilfully  deceived  her,  she 
would  not  marry  him,  because  her  idea  has 
always  been  that  he  was  ill-used,  but  that  he 
cared    for   her,   and    would    reform    if    she 
married  him,  or  at  least  was  engaged  to  him. 
She  would  feel  bitterly  the  discovery  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  and  I  fear  she  is  deeply  in 
love  with  him ;  but  better  find  it  out  now, 
than  after  she  had  married  him.     As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  he  intends  to  apply  to  papa 
again,  after  she   is   twenty-one  ;  and   if  he 
refuses  to  give  Tessie  to  him,  as  I  know  he 
will,  Tessie  says  she  shall  marry  him  without 
papa's  consent,  giving  him  due  notice  of  her 
intentions — at  least,  that  is  what  she  says. 
Oh,  Winnie  !  what  can  I  do  ?     I  feel  utterly 
miserable  about   it  all ;    and  if   I  told   her 
now  that   I    had  heard  from  you  that  Sir 
Hugh  Koyle   was   a   poor  man,  she   would 
not    believe    me,  but    say    that    it    was    a 
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false   report,  and    that    his    own    son    must 
know  !' 

*  And  does  know  perfectly  well  1'  said 
Winnie,  indignantly,  '  that  his  father's 
poverty  is  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  his 
extravagance.  Do  you  know,  Yalla,  I  almost 
think  you  ought  to  tell  your  father,  giving 
Tessie  fair  warning.  Supposing  you  see  at 
Mrs.  Teale's  ball — for  John  Royle  is  sure  to 
be  there — that  he  is  paying  Tessie  marked 
attention,  then  I  think  you  should  tell  her 
that  you  must  let  Lord  Elmarch  know  of  it, 
unless  she  promised  not  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  him  without  her  father's 
knowledge.' 

*  I  believe  you  are  right,  Winnie,'  answered 
Valla,  as  she  rose  to  go ;  '  and  I  must  try 
and  do  my  duty  about  it,  though  it  nearly 
breaks  my  heart  to  seem  unkind  to  Tessie.' 

'It     is     no     unkindness/     said    Winnie ; 
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'  Tessie  will  know  that  in  her  heart.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you,  for  it  is  a  wretched  busi- 
ness, and  for  her  too;  because,  if  she  cares 
for  him,  whatever  happens  will  give  her  a 
great  deal  of  unhappiness.  However,  Valla, 
one  thing  I  will  do,  I  will  find  out  positively 
from  E-upert,  which  I  can  easily  do  without 
betraying  you,  what  are  the  facts  about  John 
Koyle's  last  smash,  which  I  believe  was  not 
many  months  ago ;  and  perhaps,  if  you  have 
proofs  of  this,  you  might  get  Tessie  to  believe 
them/ 

'  At  least  I  can  try,'  said  Valla.  *  Good- 
bye, Winnie  ;  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  talk  it 
over  with  you,  and  I  think  I  shall  follow  your 
advice.' 

^  I  do  think  it  will  be  the  wisest  course,' 
answered  Winnie  ;  and  Valla  took  her  depar- 
ture. 

Winnie   felt  sincere  sympathy  with  both 
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sisters,  and  was  very  anxious  to  know  what 
would  be  the  end  of  Tessie's  unhappy  attach- 
ment, and  the  result  of  the  course  she  had 
advised  Yalla  to  pursue  ;  and  she  procured 
from  her  husband  some  further  particulars 
respecting  John  Royle,  with  which,  according 
to  her  promise,  she  acquainted  Valla* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MRS.    TEALE. 


*  And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still.' 

Pope. 

John  Royle  had  made  Mrs.  Teale's  acquain- 
tance soon  after  her  arrival  in  London,  and 
had  soon  recollected  her  face,  and  recalled 
his  boyish  flirtation  with  her  when  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  attorney  at  Cheston. 
He  knew  that  the  said  attorney  had  left 
Cheston  under  a  cloud,  but  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  true  facts  of  the  case ;  but  he  re- 
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solved  to  try  and  cultivate  Mrs.  Teale,  hoping 
that,  under  the  guise  of  old  friendship,  he 
might  find  her  useful  in  promoting  some 
money  transactions  which  he  was  very 
anxious  to  enter  into  with  her  husband. 

John  Koyle  was  well  aware  that  she  in 
her  present  position  might  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  her  less  prosperous  days,  and 
thouo^ht  that  the  fact  that  he  knew  of  them 
might  give  him  an  additional  hold  on  her  ; 
but  he  was  in  no  degree  prepared  for  her 
behaviour  when  she  found  out  that  he  re- 
collected her. 

In  pursuance  of  his  mercenary  schemes 
John  Koyle  called  at  the  magnificent  house  in 
Piccadilly,  at  which  the  Teales  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  He  was  amused  at  the  amount 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  and  the  number  of 
powdered  footmen  visible  as  he  entered,  and 
as  he    mounted   the   staircase   and   glanced 
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around,  he  saw  on  all  sides  the  evidences  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  scattered  in  vulgar 
profusion ;  for  the  difference  is  easily  dis- 
cerned when  costly  articles  are  purchased  as 
signs  of  wealth,  and  not  as  objects  desirable 
in  themselves.  He  was  ushered  into  a 
drawing-room  resplendent  in  crimson  satin 
and  gilding,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Teale 
alone. 

After  some  preliminary  conversation  on 
various  topics,  he  resolved  to  try  if  her 
memory  was  as  good  as  his  own. 

^  Mrs.  Teale,'  he  said  suddenly,  *  I  can 
hardly  hope  that  you  will  recollect  me,  but 
your  face  was  too  deeply  impressed  on  my 
memory  for  me  ever  to  forget  the  beautiful 
Miss  Robinson  who  was  the  object  of  my 
sincere,  though  boyish,  admiration.  Have 
you  quite  forgotten  John  Boyle,  and  the  old 
Cheston  days  1' 
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Though  he  had  studied  his  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  with  the 
greatest  care,  he  was  amazed  at  the  effect 
they  produced. 

Mrs.  Teale  became  deadly  white,  her  eyes 
dilated  with  horror,  and  in  a  voice  shaking 
with  suppressed  agitation,  she  exclaimed  : 

'  What,  are  you  that  Mr.  Royle  ?  Oh,  in 
pity  spare  me  !  I  was  so  young,  and  my 
husband  knows  nothing.' 

'  Teale  must  be  an  uncommonly  jealous 
husband,'  thought  John  Royle,  astonished,  '  if 
he  could  object  to  the  small  amount  of  phil- 
andering which  went  on  between  his  good 
lady  and  myself,  when  I  was  a  raw  boy  ;'  but 
he  only  said  soothingly,  '  Don't  be  distressed, 
Mrs.  Teale ;  your  husband  could  not  possibly 
blame  you.' 

'  You  acknowledge  it,'  she  said,  in  the 
same,  agitated  tones  ;  *  oh,  then,  in  pity  keep 
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my  secret !  No  one  knows  what  was  my  real 
name — Mr.  Teale  believes  it  was  Shaw — or 
who  my  father  was,  and  I  have  already 
suffered  most  bitterly  for  the  involuntary 
crime  into  which  I  was  forced  by  my 
father.' 

'  Oh,  oh  !'  thought  John  Eoyle,  '  this  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  I  imagined.  I 
must  find  out  what  she  means. — Indeed,'  he 
answered,  in  tones  now  compassionate  and 
subdued,  ^  I  assure  you,  every  one  knew  that 

your  father  was  entirely  responsible for 

what,'  was  his  mental  addition,  '  I  have  not 
the  smallest  idea.' 

*  How  good  and  kind  you  are,'  said  Mrs. 
Teale.  '  Oh,  it  was  too  cruel  to  make  me  the 
actor  I  My  skill  in  imitating  handwriting 
was  wonderful,  even  in  my  childhood,  and 
he  always  encouraged  me  in  it ;  then  one  day 
he  brought  me  a  note  in  Lord  Mortimer's 
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handwriting,  and  desired  me  to  see  if  I  could 
produce  a  facsimile  of  it.  I  did  so,  and  then 
he  compelled  me  to  draw  and  sign  that  fatal 
cheque — for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  too —  a  paltry 
sum  to  endanger  himself  and  his  daughter  for. 
He,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Royle,  was  acquitted ; 
whether  any  one  suspected  the  true  culprit, 
or  more  properly  the  unfortunate  victim,  I 
cannot  say,  for  we  left  England  at  once  for 
America,  changed  our  name,  and  destroyed 
all  traces  of  our  past  identity.  Ah,  the  other 
day  I  saw  Lord  Mortimer  at  the  drawing- 
room.  I  should  not  have  known  him  if  I  had 
not  heard  his  name,  but  then  I  remembered 
him.  What  a  thrill  it  gave  me  to  hear  that 
name  !'  Mrs.  Teale  uttered  her  confession 
rapidly,  and  with  theatrical  gestures,  little 
imagining  that  John  Royle  heard  of  the  trans- 
action for  the  first  time. 

'  Now,'  thought  he,  as  he  listened,  '  I  have 
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got  the  game  in  my  own  hands  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  this  secret  will  give  me  plenty  of 
power  over  her.  "What  a  fool  the  woman  is 
to  think  that  I  knew  of  her  delinquency,  but 
her  folly  is  worth  something  to  me. 

*  Mrs.  Teale/  he  said,  with  a  grave  and 
solemn  earnestness,  ^  I  assure  you  that  when 
1  heard  all  the  particulars  of  your  case,  I  felt 
the  sincerest  pity  for  you,  and  was  always 
convinced  that  you  acted  as  the  dupe  of  an 
unprincipled  father.  I  have  never  forgotten 
you,  and  have  often  wondered  what  had  been 
your  fate,  knowing  only  too  well  how  un- 
worthy was  he  to  whom  you  ought  to  have 
looked  for  love  and  protection.  But  may  I 
presume  to  hope  that  at  last  some  share  of 
happiness  has  fallen  to  your  lot,  after  the 
vicissitudes  of  your  early  life  ?' 

Certainly  John  Koyle  was  a  clever  liar. 
Mrs.  Teale  implicitly  believed   every   word 
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he  uttered,  and  no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  truth  could  have  imagined  that  his 
speech  was  a  pure  invention.  Beyond  the 
knowledge  that  Robinson  the  Cheston 
attorney,  with  his  good-looking  daughter, 
had  disappeared,  after  the  attorney  had 
got  into  some  scrape,  he  had  never  heard 
one  word  of  the  story  with  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  so  familiar,  and  had  totally 
forofotten  the  existence  of  Miss  Kobinson,  till 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Teale  recalled  to  his 
memory  her  decidedly  striking  features. 

Mrs.  Teale  crave  a  sio^h  in  answer  to  his 
hope  that  she  was  now  happy,  and  said  with 
a  tragic  air  : 

'Alas,  Mr.  Royle,  to  true  happiness  I 
must  ever  be  a  stranger  ;  the  shadow  of  my 
unhappy  secret  rests  over  me  still,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  stormy  Hfe  I  have  led 
will  not  be  forgotten,  though  now  I  am  in  a 
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position  of  affluence  and  comparative    ease, 

and  Mr.  Teale  provides  me  with  everything 

that  1  can  desire.' 

'  It   must   be   his    happiness    to     do     so,' 

answered    John    Royle,     with   a    profound 

bow. 

*So   you   will    understand/   she   went   on 

nervously,  turning  her  numerous  rings  round 

and  round,  '  that  I  dare  not — I  mean  that  I 

would  not  wish  that   he  should  ever    hear 

of  rny — anything  in  short.' 

'  She   is  horribly  afraid  of  him,'  thought 

John  Koyle  ;  but  he  said  : 

^  I  perfectly  understand ;  you  may  trust 
me,  Mrs.  Teale,  with  perfect  security,  and 
I  only  hope  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to 
show  you  some  slight  service,  or  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  be  ot  use  to  Mr.  Teale. 
Do  you  think  he  would  come  and  dine  with 
me  at  my  club — Stacy's — to-morrow  night  ?' 
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'  I  am  sure  he  would  be  delighted/  she 
answered,  aware  that  her  husband  was 
anxiously  seeking  to  push  his  way,  and  to 
make  acquaintances  among  '  the  aristocracy,' 
as  he  phrased  it,  for,  democratic  though  the 
Americans  profess  to  be,  they  frequently 
show  almost  superstitious  reverence  to  the 
bearers  of  titles,  and  to  those  belono-ino^  io 
them  ;  '  but  he  is  here  to  speak  for  himself/ 
she  added,  as  Mr.  Teale  walked  in. 

He  was  a  thorough  Yankee,  very  common- 
looking,  and  with  a  most  decided  twang.  A 
very  few  minutes'  conversation  was  sufficient 
to  make  him  believe  that  John  Royle  would 
be  able  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
mount  in  the  social  scale,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  dine  with  him. 

As  John  Royle  walked  away  from  the 
house,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  good  day's 
work,    and   turned   over   in   his   mind   Mrs, 
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Teale's  revelations.     Her  mention  of  having 
seen  Lord  Mortimer    recurred  to  him,  and 
he   wondered   whether   Lord   Mortimer  had 
recognised  her  ;  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he    probably  had  done  so,  and  that  of 
course  he  must  be  quite  aware  of  the  forgery, 
though  whether  he  was  aware  of  its  perpe- 
trator was  another  question.     *  At  any  rate,' 
thought    the   astute   schemer,    ^  I    can   give 
Mrs.  Teale  a  hint  to  make  her  afraid  of  Lord 
Mortimer,    and   then    persuade   her   that  I 
will    stand   her   friend  with   him.     She   can 
easily  be  got  to  believe  that,  if  I  tell  her  my 
sister  is  staying  with  his  wife  ;  though   the 
notion  of  my  interceding  with  the  immaculate 
earl  for  any  one  is  amusing.     It  is  a  nice  little 
business  altogether,  and  may  be  a  profitable 
one  to  me,  and  I  want  money  terribly.     If  I 
win  my  bets  on  the  Derby,  and  at  Ascot, 
and   go   on   being  lucky   at   cards,'  and   he 
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laughed  a   low  peculiar   laugh,  '  I   may  tide 
over  what  threatens  me,  make  a  good  story 
to  my  father,  marry  Tessie  and  go  abroad, 
where    I    hope   a   winter    at     Monaco    will 
restore  health   to    my  purse.      If — but  what 
an  if  it  is  ! — if  I  fail,  then  I  shall  have   to 
quit  the     country     without    a    wife.       Poor 
Tessie,  she    does  love   me  ;  and   I    love    her 
dearly,  poor  little  soul  !  I  think  I  shall  turn 
into  a  reformed  character  as  a  married  man. 
I  don't  think  Geoffrey  de  Valines  likes  me 
as  well  as  he  did,  though ;  but  I  can  see  he 
is  quite  as  devoted  to  Lilian.      I  suspect  I 
have  startled  him ;    I  must  take  care  in  that 
quarter    till  he  is  regularly  booked.      What 
is  it  Lady  Macbeth  says  ?   ^^  But   screw  your 
courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  we'll  not 
fail."     Your  courage  has  not  failed  you  yet, 
John  Koyle,  and  if  you  keep  a  cool  head, 
your  plan  will  not  fail.      It  is  a  heavy  stake 
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this  time,  for  it  is  the  last  I  shall  be  able  to 
play ;  but  the  prize  is  worth  it,  and  I  deserve 
success  for  my  daring/ 

Enigmatical  some  of  his  thoughts  were, 
certainly  ;  but  they  proved  that  the  next  few 
w^eeks  were  of  dire  importance  to  him  as 
regarded  the  future  prospects  of  his  life. 

The  night  of  Mrs.  Teale's  ball  duly 
arrived,  and  all  the  preparations  for  it  were 
of  the  most  sumptuous  character.  The 
arrangement  of  flowers  was  beautiful,  and  a 
triumph  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  fashionable 
florist  of  the  day ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  every  lady,  as  she  arrived,  was  provided 
with  a  magnificent  bouquet.  Mr.  Teale's 
great  desire  was  to  make  his  entertainment 
the  most  remarkable  one  of  the  season,  and 
he  lavished  money  with  unstinting  hand  to 
promote  this  object,  and  was  sufficiently 
repaid   by  seeing   his  rooms  filled  with  the 
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gay  world  of  London.  For  people  are 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  antecedents  of  ball- 
givers  ;  they  accept  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
made  his  money,  and  wishes  to  spend  it 
in  entertaining  them,  without  any  particular 
consideration  as  to  who  he  is,  and  how  he 
has  made  it. 

And  so  the  gayest,  the  fastest,  the 
most  fashionable  of  the  world  of  society 
were  present  at  the  Teales'  ball ;  showing 
perhaps  scant  courtesy  to  their  host  and 
hostess,  but  enjoying  the  ball  and  its 
splendours  none  the  less  for  that.  Some 
few  there  were  who,  Hke  the  Mortimers,  did 
not  choose  to  accept  Mrs.  Teale's  invitations, 
but  they  were  in  a  minority. 

The  hostess  herself  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  attired  in  one  of  Worth's  most  elabo- 
rate toilettes,  and  Hterally  covered  with 
jewels.      She  played  her  part  well,  and  no 
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one  would  have  guessed  that  she  was 
unaccustomed  to  good  society,  by  the 
haughty  dignity  with  which  she  received 
her  guests,  still  less  would  they  have 
imaofined  the  miserable  secret  which  bur- 
dened  the  poor  woman's  heart. 

Mrs.  Manby  arrived  early,  in  order  to 
assist  in  receiving  the  guests,  of  whom  many 
came  by  her  invitation  ;  with  her  were  Valla 
and  Tessie  Lyntjn.  As  they  stood  near 
the  doorway,  Tom  Percival  came  up,  and 
asked  Valla  to  dance  ;  she  accepted,  and  they 
were  just  moving  to  join  the  dancers,  when 
an  expressive  glance  from  Tom  made  Valla 
look  round,  and  she  perceived  that  John 
Koyle  was  close  at  hand,  and  asking  Tessie  to 
dance.  She  could  not  but  notice  her  sister's 
smile  and  joyful  acquiescence,  and  her  heart 
sank  at  the  sight. 

^  Do  you  know  that  estimable  individual, 
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Miss  Lynton  V  asked  Tom,  as  he  watched 
her  face. 

'  Very  sHghtly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
do  know  him  ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  did 
know  him.' 

'  By  your  answer,  I  can  see  that  you  know 
about  him,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
for  he  is  certainly  nat  a  desirable  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  less  so  now  than  ever,  if  half  of 
what  one  hears  is  true.' 

'  Mr.  Percival,'  asked  Yalla,  trying,  but 
not  very  successfully,  to  speak  unconcernedly, 
'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  do 
hear  about  hun :  I  have — I  mean  I  should 
like  to  know.' 

Tom  gave  a  quick  glance  of  sympathy, 
for  he  perfectly  understood  her  meaning, 
and  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  that  Tessie 
was  decidedly  encouraging  John  Royle's 
attentions,  but  he  only  said  : 
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^  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  teli  you,  for  I 
have  no  proofs  of  what  I  say  ;  but  still  I 
think  it  is  better  you  should  have  some 
idea,  only  you  will  understand  that  I  tell 
you  in  confidence/ 

^  Oh,  certainly.' 

'Royle  has  always  been  extravagant/ 
pursued  Tom,  '  and  never  very  particular 
in  his  money  transactions,  and  there  was  a 
very  awkward  affair  about  a  horse  at  New- 
market last  year,  which  he  was  mixed 
up  in ;  but  now  you  may  have  heard  that 
he  plays  extremely  high,  and  is  unusually 
lucky  at  cards.  Well,  latterly  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this ;  in  short,  Miss 
Lynton,  I  think  you  will  understand  what 
I  mean  without  my  saying  any  more.  I 
don't  want  to  blacken  anybody  unnecessarily, 
but  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have  some 
warning,   though  probably  you   have   heard 
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something    of    this    from     Winnie     Morti- 
mer.* 

*  Not  what  you  have  told  me/  said  Valla, 
and  her  horrified  glance  showed  that  she 
did  understand  him  ;  '  but  she  told  me  many 
things  about  Mr.  Royle  and  his  family 
which  confirmed  my  belief  in  his  bad  qualities, 
and  also  convinced  me  that  his  account  of 
his  belongings  is  not  to  be  trusted.* 

'  I  am  afraid  nothing  that  he  says  is  the 
least  to  be  trusted.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
Royles,  for  they  have  had  plenty  of  troubles, 
and  every  year  brings  them  nearer  to  an 
utter  smash  financially  ;  at  least  that  is  what 
one  expects.' 

'  How  beautiful  Miss  Royle  is !'  said 
Valla. 

*  Yes,  she  is  a  lovely  girl  certainly ;  but  I 
don't  hke  her  half  as  well  as  her  sisters.  I 
think  great  beauties  are  rather  oppressive.' 
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'  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  I  like  to  see  beauti- 
ful people,  and  to  study  their  faces.' 

'  Which  very  often  have  but  little  expres- 
sion. To  talk  of  expression,  by  the  way,  what 
a  curious  one  Mrs.  Teale  has  got  I' 

*  Yes,  I  was  noticing  it — a  sort  of  set, 
strained  look,  as  if  she  was  listening  for 
something.' 

^  I  susj)ect  she  and  her  husband  have  had 
a  queer  history,'  remarked  Tom  ;  '  they  must 
be  rich  enough  to  buy  up  half  London,  to 
judge  by  to-night's  display.  You  know 
the  Mortimers  would  not  come.  Mortimer 
can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing.  He  sets  his 
face  against  parvenus  buying  their  way  into 
society  by  ball-giving;  and  I  think  he  is 
right  in  his  opinion.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  is ;  it  is  a  hateful 
system,  and  Winnie  is  well  out  of  a  ball  like 
this,' 
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'  So  she  told  me,  ^vllen  I  informed  her 
that  I  was  coming  here  ;  but  she  really  does 
go  out  as  a  chaperon,  and  not  for  dancing 
herself.     Mortimer  would  not  let  her  valse.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  not.' 

*  He  disapproves  of  it,  and  is  very  deter- 
mined on  that  score  ;  not  that  AVinnie  cares, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  two  happier  people 
in  London  than  they  are.  It  is  enough  to 
make  matrimony  attractive  to  see  them,  even 
to  such  a  determined  bachelor  as  I  am  ; 
though  really  I  begin  to  feel  an  important 
person,  now  that  I  am  an  M.P.' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  are  member  for  Cheston 
now.' 

*  I  have  that  honour,  though  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  at  all  a  rising  young  member,  as 
Mynors  was  described  to  be  the  other  day. 
He  is  so  elated  ever  since  he  saw  himself  so 
designated,  I  believe  he  intends  to  be  Prime 
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Minister  some  day  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  Lord  Chancellor  under  him.  ISo,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  are  ''  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  waste  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ;" 
and  I  am  quite  contented  with  my  lot, 
which  is  more  than  those  who  anticipate 
ministerial  honours  are.'  . 

*  I  should  doubt  if  they  are  contented  even 
when  they  attain  them/  said  Yalla,  smiling. 

'  I  don't  think  they  are.  My  state  of  con- 
tentment is  unique  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  happy 
at  the  present  moment.' 

Tom  Percival  gave  a  glance  towards 
Valla,  which  she  might  have  understood  as 
conveying  a  compliment ;  but  she  was  per- 
fectly innocent  of  expecting  one,  and  only 
said,  with  a  wistful  glance  round  the  room  : 

'You  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  say  so.  I 
should  not  think  many  other  people  here 
to-night  could  say  the  same.' 
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*  Oh,  that  is  too  sweeping  an  assertion,'  said 
Tom,  hghtly.  '  Just  look  at  Teddy  Guildford 
and  his  partner  \  they  are  in  the  height 
of  enjoyment.  Then  there's  Mrs.  Beauchamp ; 
she  is  supremely  happy  to-night,  for  she  has 
got  a  becoming  dress,  and  is  aware  of  it  :  not 
to  mention  Seton,  w^ho  really  enjoys  dancing. 
I  grant  there  are  some  people  very  wretched;, 
for  instance  poor  Mrs.  Ackersby,  who  is  over- 
powered with  her  numerous  daug^hters  ;  and 
the  girls  themselves,  who  have  hardly  danced 
to-night.  I  am  sorry  for  them,  and  I  think 
I  must  do  a  duty  quadrille  with  the  youngest 
to-night ;  but  one  can't  wonder  that  they  tind 
partners  scarce,  for  they  are  hopelessly  dull, 
and  can  never  get  out  a  word  beyond  yes  or 
no.  And  I  dare  say  there  are  a  good  many 
other  people  whose  smiling  looks  belie  their 
scowling   thoughts.     No\^'  I    think    that    is 
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an  original  sentiment,  and  feel    quite  proud 
of  myself/ 

Tom  came  to  the  conclusion  afterwards 
that  Valla  Lynton  was  an  uncommonly  nice 
girl,  and  that  the  more  he  saw  her  the  better 
he  liked  her.  She  on  her  part  felt  that  her 
dance  with  him  had  been  the  only  thing 
which  had  made  the  evening  in  the  least 
pleasant  to  her ;  though  what  he  had  told  her 
respecting  John  Royle  had  made  her  still 
sadder  as  she  became  convinced,  from  what 
she  had  seen  that  evening,  that  Tessie  was 
really  devoted  to  him.  So  she  summoned  up 
her  resolution,  and,  following  Winnie's  advice, 
spoke  to  her  sister  on  the  subject  the  next 
day. 

*  Tessie,'  she  began  hesitatingly,  '  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  last  night.  Please  don't 
be  angry  with  me,  but  listen  to  what  I 
say.' 
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Tessie  could  not  resist  Valla  s  imploring 
tone,  so  she  said  :  '  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  were  you 
dreadfully  bored  ?  Poor  Valla  !  I  am  afraid 
youVe  got  a  headache,'  guessing  however 
what  was  the  subject  on  which  her  sister 
wished  to  speak  to  her. 

'  It  is  nothing  of  that  sort/  said  Valla 
more  firmly,  gathering  courage  as  she  went 
on.  *  Tessie,  I  saw  you  with  John  Koyle 
last  night,  and  I  was  grieved  indeed  to  see 
that  you  gave  him  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment, because  I  have  heard  other  thinofs 
about  him  which  more  than  ever  show  that 
he  never  could  be  a  fitting  husband  for 
you/ 

^  Valla,  I  will  not — '  began  Tessie  ;  but 
Valla  went  on  : 

'  No ;  you  must  let  me  finish.  He  has 
deceived  you  certainly  in  one  thing,  by 
telling  you  that  his  father  was  a  very  rich 
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man,  whereas  Sir  Hugh  Royle  is  not  only 
poor,  but  has  been  sadly  impoverished  by  his 
son  ;  and  further,  Tessie — I  can't  help  saying 
it,  but  T  do  grieve  for  you  indeed — John 
Royle  has  not  always  been  found  honourable 
in  money  transactions/ 

'  Who  dares  to  say  so  !'  exclaimed  Tessie, 
angrily.  '  It  is  false  !  Oh,  what  wicked  calum- 
nies to  spread  about  a  man  who  has  only 
been  extravagant !  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
about  his  father,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  but  to  say  he  is  dishonourable,  how  can 
you  repeat  such  things  to  me.  Valla  V 

*  Because,'  answered  her  sister,  sadly,  Hhey 
are  true.  Oh,  Tessie !  if  you  would  only 
believe  them  I  They  are  not  calumnies ;  I 
wish  that  they  were,  for  your  sake.' 

'  I  will  not  hear  any  more !'  exclaimed 
Tessie ;  '  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  say  all  this  to 
me!  You  have  taken  a  dislike  to  John  Koyle, 
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and  you  believe  any  stories  against  him  which 
you  hear;  it  is  entirely  prejudice,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  you.  I  should  scorn  to  pay  the 
least  attention  to  such  reports,  and  I  shall 
not  change  my  mind,  or  alter  my  behaviour, 
because  of  them.' 

'  Then,'  said  poor  Yalla,  who  was  miserable 
at  vexing  Tessie,  ^  I  must  tell  papa  that  you 
are  not  acting  as  he  desired,  and  that  you 
have,  against  his  express  commands,  entered 
into  communication  with  John  Royle.' 

^  Tell  him  what  you  please  !  Make  him 
more  angry  with  me — ruin  my  happiness  if 
you  can — but  remember  that  I  shall  be 
twenty- one  in  a  month,  and  that  then  I  shall 
be  free,  and  certainly  shall  not  consider  the 
wishes  of  a  father  and  sister  who  have  so 
cruelly  set  themselves  against  me.  I  suppose 
you  wish  papa  to  prohibit  my  going  out  at 
all,  and  doubtless  you  will  succeed.' 
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Valla  was  utterly  overcome  by  this  accusa- 
tion, and  burst  into  tears. 

Tessie,  sorry  at  the  effect  of  her  words,  and 
repentant  of  her  unkind  speech,  came  up  to 
her,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her,  said  : 

^  Valla,  don't  cry  !  I  was  angry,  and  did 
not  really  mean  it ;  but  I  am  so  miserable,  I 
hardly  know  what  I  say.  It  is  so  wretched  to 
think  that  you  are  against  me,  as  well  as  papa.' 

Valla  restrained  her  tears,  and  said : 

'  Oh,  Tessie  !  we  are  not  against  you — 
indeed  we  are  not ;  and  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  avoid  telling  papa  about  this.  Will 
you  promise,  at  least,  that  you  will  not  speak 
or  write  to  John  Royle  again  till  you  are 
twenty- one  ?  and  then  if,  as  you  say,  he 
means  to  speak  to  papa,  the  whole  affair  can 
be  gone  into  again,  and  it  will  be  proved 
whether  he  is  to  be  trusted.' 

*  You  drive  me  into  a  corner !'  exclaimed 
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Tessie,  in  a  despairing  voice  ;  '  but  of  course, 
if  that  is  the  only  condition  which  will  pre- 
vent your  telling  papa,  I  must  consent.  I 
know  he  would  not  allow  me  to  go  anywhere 
if  he  knew  it,  so  I  must  give  in — I  have  no 
choice  ;  but  you  need  not  have  made  such  a 
condition.  I  must  write  one  line  to  tell  him 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  to  him  for  a 
month.  Oh,  it  will  be  a  weary  month  to  me !' 
and  poor  Tessie  gave  a  long  sigh. 

Thankful  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
telling  Lord  Elmarch,  and  aware  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  that  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  should  be  settled  definitely 
when  it  was  next  broached,  Yalla  pressed  for 
no  more ;  but  she  thought  with  sorrow  of 
Tessie's  words :  '  It  will  be  a  weary  month 
to  me  !'  for  she  feared  that  there  must  be 
great  sorrow  in  store  for  her,  by  reason  of 
her   love    for  John  Royle.     And  a   sort   of 
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conviction  came  over  her  that,  by  the  20th 
of  June,  some  of  John  Koyle's  dishonourable 
transactions  would  be  brought  to  light,  and 
Tessie  convinced  of  his  unworthiness ;  and, 
bitter  as  this  grief  would  be,  she  could  only 
consider  it  as  far  preferable  to  her  discovering 
it  after  her  marriage. 

And  when  Tom  Percival  asked  himself  if 
he  had  done  wrong  in  hinting  to  Yalla 
Lynton  something  of  what  he  suspected 
about  John  Royle,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  right,  for,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, '  She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  save  her 
sister  from  marrying  that  scoundrel.  I  can't 
imaorine  a  worse  fate  for  a  mx\  than  becominor 
John  Royle's  wife.' 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  not  been 
wholly  intent  on  love-making  at  Mrs.  Teale's 
ball,  for  he  had  found  time  for  a  little  con- 
versation with  his  hostess. 
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'  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,'  he  had  said, 
in  low  confidential  tones,  *  that  you  have  to 
dread  discovery  of  your  secret  from  one 
person  who  of  course  knows  the  whole  story, 
and  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  recognised 
you  at  the  drawing-room — I  allude  to  Lord 
Mortimer.' 

'  You  are  right  !'  exclaimed  ]\Irs.  Teale, 
with  a  start ;  ^  T  trusted  too  much  to  the 
changes  of  time.  But  you  recognised  me, 
Mr.  Royle,  and  he  no  doubt  did  the  same. 
Oh,  what  can  I  do  ?' 

Now,  though  it  was  true  that  Lord  Mor- 
timer had  recognised  Mrs.  Teale,  John  Royle 
was  quite  ignorant  of  his  having  done  so,  and 
he  had  assumed  the  truth  simply  as  a  reason 
for  making  Mrs.  Teale  more  dependent  on 
himself. 

'  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  this  as  well,' 
he  had  answered  her;  'my  sister  Lilian  is 
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staying  with  the  Mortimers,  who  are  old 
friends  of  our  family.  I  can  easily  secure 
Lord  Mortimer's  silence  respecting  your  past 
life,  for  though  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  very  impracticable,  I  am  convinced  he 
would  do  this  to  oblige  me,  and  I  shall  ask  it 
as  a  personal  favour.' 

•  Oh,  Mr.  Royle,  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
you !'  Mrs.  Teale  had  exclaimed.  ^  I  only 
wish  I  was  able  to  prove  to  you  how  deeply 
I  feel  indebted  to  you.' 

*  Perhaps  I  shall  remind  you  of  your  words 
one  day,'  he  had  lightly  replied  ;  and  the 
conversation  had  ended,  while  he  counted  on 
her  gratitude  as  likely  to  do  him  good  service 
should  he  require  to  use  her  influence  with 
her  husband  in  obtaining  any  assistance  from 
Mr.  Teale's  boundless  wealth. 

Meanwhile  the  London  season  went  on  its 
accustomed  course,  and  Ijilian  Royle  had  no 
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reason  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  amuse- 
ment which  fell  to  her  share  ;  she  entered 
into  the  whole  round  of  pleasure-going  with 
the  animation  which  can  only  be  felt  by  those 
who  combine  perfect  health,  youth,  and  other 
favourable  circumstances. 

Gradually  she  became  credited  with 
numerous  admirers,  and  rumour  assigned  to 
her  especially  three — Sir  Arthur  Lovell,  Mr. 
Mynors,  and  Lord  Seton ;  but  failed  to  add 
to  the  list  the  name  of  Geoffrey  de  Yalines. 
And  Lilian  was  beo^innino^  to  find  that  his 
absence  made  the  most  enjoyable  ball  a  shade 
less  charming ;  in  short,  she  was  sufficiently 
in  love  with  Geoffrey  to  look  coldly  on  other 
aspirants  to  her  hand.  And,  at  Winnie 
Mortimer's  ball,  one  of  them  brought  matters 
to  a  climax.' 

This  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Mynors,  who, 
ignoring  the  frequent  rebuffs  he  had  received 
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from  Lilian,  and  charitably  attributing  them 
to  shyness  and  girlish  ignorance,  resolved  to 
propose  to  her.  He  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  which  he 
was  going  to  offer  her,  for  he  possessed  a 
large  estate,  and  came  of  a  good  old  family  ; 
he  was  besides  an  M.P.,  and  fully  intended 
to  be  in  the  Cabinet  before  long ;  indeed,  he 
had  already  pictured  to  himself  how  well 
Lilian  would  look  when  doing  the  honours 
in  Downing  Street,  or  the  Foreign  Office — 
for  Mr.  Mynors's  ambition  soared  high  ;  and 
he  chose  the  nio-ht  of  the  Mortimer  ball  as  a 
fitting  occasion  for  so  important  an  event  as 
the  offering  her  his  hand  and  heart  appeared 
to  him  to  be  ;  and  as  regarded  the  heart,  he 
really  was  as  much  in  love  with  Lilian  as  his 
nature  allowed  him  to  be  with  any  one, 
which,  however,  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal. 
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So  Mr.  Mynors  asked  Lilian  to  dance,  and 
when  the  dance  was  over,  he  asked  Lilian  to 
come  and  look  at  the  flowers ;  and  she  un- 
suspectingly assenting,  he  led  her  into  the 
farthest  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  by  the  side 
of  a  console  covered  with  exquisite  flowers, 
he  turned  to  her  and  said,  a  little  nervously, 
for  he  found  that  this  speech  was  harder  to 
make  than  his  maiden  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons  : 

'  Miss  Royle,  you  must  have  seen  how 
sincerely  I  admire  you,  and  from  your 
manner  1  trust  that  this  does  not  displease 
you  ;  so  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  give 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  question  which  I 
ask  you — will  you  be  my  wife  V 

Lilian  was  quite  taken  aback  at  his  proposal, 
and  feeling  intensely  guilty  when  he  assumed 
that  by  her  manner  she  must  be  favourable 
to  his  appeal,  exclaimed  hastily  : 
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^  Oh  no  ;  it  cannot  be  !  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to — it  is  a  mistake  !' 

*  T  have  startled  you,  I  fear,'  said  Mr. 
Mynors,  condescendingly ;  *  but  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  hope  that  I  may  claim 
you  as  my  own  V 

'  No,  never,'  said  Lilian  ;  '  please  under- 
stand this.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  liked  me  in 
that  way,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you 
should  have  thought  I  did  ;  but  I  can  never 
be  your  wife,  so  please  forgive  me  if  I  have 
deceived  you  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.' 

'  Am  I  to  understand.  Miss  Royle,  then, 
that  you  refuse  me  V  asked  Mr.  Mynors,  in  a 
tone  in  which  indignation  and  disappointment 
were  curiously  blended. 

'Yes/  said.  Lilian,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
feeling  very  wretched. 

*  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  then,'  he 
answered  stiffly.     ^  1  regret  that  I  should  have 
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SO  misunderstood  your  demeanour.  Allow 
me  to  take  you  back  into  the  ball-room ;'  and 
without  another  word  he  conducted  her 
back,  and  with  a  profound  bow  made  his 
escape  from  the  room,  and  left  the  house  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
wrath  with  Lilian  for  havings,  as  he  con- 
sidered,  drawn  him  on,  so  that  he  had  abso- 
lutely been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  a 
refusal. 

But  Lilian  was  entirely  innocent  oi  having 
done  so,  and  was  very  unhappy  at  the  affair. 
She  kept  the  secret  of  his  proposal  most  care- 
fully, but  looked  dreadfully  conscious  the  first 
time  she  heard  Winnie  mention  Mr.  Mynors, 
so  that  her  young  chaperon  instantly  divined 
what  had  happened  ;  and  though  she  had  at 
first  wished  for  this  marriage,  consoled  her- 
self with  thinking  that  Lilian  would  probably 
do  much  better,  as  Mr.  Mynors  was  certainly 
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rather  too  conceited  about  his  own  powers  to 
be  quite  the  perfect  husband  which  she  wished 
to  secure  for  her  beautiful  charge. 
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